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Maps are always interesting; and you will find the big 
map that covers one side of a wall in our central labora- 
tories doubly interesting. It’s our “Map of the Wheat.” 

In the Spring, an army of colored pins start to march 
across the map. Soon the whole map is a riot of colored 
pins—blue, green, red, yellow, pink, white, black. And 
every pin tells us something important about the 
wheat that is growing in that particular section of 
the country. 

This “‘Map of the Wheat” represents the care and ef- 
forts of many people. It starts with our field workers 
who are covering the wheat country from Texas to the 
Canadian border, sending us in sample after sample of 


the wheat as it is harvested. 
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Scores of scientists and technicians in our principal 
laboratories carefully analyze these hundreds of wheat 
samples; and the results are recorded on the map by 
the careful placing of those colored pins. 

Soon our buyers all over the country begin to make 
their purchases based on the information recorded on 
the map. They are able to buy not only the choicest 
wheat, but wheat with the exact qualities needed to 
produce the great flours for which International 
Milling Company is famous. 

This is a further step in maintaining the quality con 
trol of International “Bakery-Proved” Flours. This 
quality control has just one purpose—to make your 
loaf the best in your market. 
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Back in the Civil War days there were 
no Plant Scientists as they are known 
today. But there were men who pos- 
sessed the same qualities of patience 
and willingness to take infinite pains. 
Though ordinary farmers, these ‘‘Wheat 
Pioneers’’ made agricultural history. 


Many farmers in the soft winter 
wheat area today, looking across their 
green acres, see the results of work 
started by two of these men. 


Let imagination bridge an 85-year gap, 
and carry you back to 1862—: 


It is the second year of the War Be- 
tween the States, and the call* goes out 
for “more bread to feed more men.” 
Perhaps this call is in the mind of 
Abraham Fultz, a farmer in Mifflin 
County, Pennsylvania, as he inspects 
his wheat fields to see what the prospect 
is for the coming fall harvest. 


Strange seed is sown 


He sees three spikes of strange wheat, 
different from any other plants. These 
unusual spikes bear beardless heads, 
and Farmer Fultz grows Lancaster, a 
bearded variety. Breaking off one of 
the heads, he threshes it in his hand. 
The kernels are plumper and there are 
more ot them than are usually found in 
the heads of Lancaster. 


‘“‘Maybe I’ve made a discovery,’ Abe 
tells himself. When sowing time comes, 
he plants these seeds and pays special 
attention to the plants which grow 
from them. 


Every fall, he sows seeds from the un- 
known variety, growing a larger crop 
each year until he has enough seeds to 
distribute to farmers in the county. 
This variety takes on the name of the 


man distributing the seeds and soon 
becomes popularly known as Fultz. 


In .1871, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture distributed 200 
bushels, and by 1919 an estimated 
4,801,100 acres were planted in Fultz 
varieties. The popularity of these types 
was attested further by the fact that 
other plant breeders had adopted and 
distributed them under many synonyms. 


COURTESY MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Threshing wheat in America 100 yearsago. 


And now let’s look back again—to 
the year 1871: 


An Ohio farmer passes through a 
large field near Troy. He finds a stool 
of strange wheat, wheat which has black 
stripes along the glumes’ margins. The 
stems are white and further distinguish 
the plants from wheat around them. 


Carefully, the farmer gathers the grain 

. . 8ows it . . . propagates it. The yield 
increases year after year. Finally, he 
releases the variety he has originated. 
It bears his name—Rudy. 


Other wheat pioneers are named 


The new variety, discovered by M. 
Rudy, farmer, gains popularity and 
soon is growing throughout 15 states. 
In 1919, an estimated 399,400 acres are 
planted in the Rudy variety. 


COURTESY INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 


This reaper, built in 1831, revolutionized 
the harvesting of grain. 


And so it was that the work of these 
two men, Fultz and Rudy, originated 
the most valuable parent strains of 
soft red winter wheats grown in the 
eastern part of the Corn Belt. 


There are other wheat pioneers, how- 
ever, who must be included in the roster 
of honor. Rebert Dawson and David 
Fife of Canada; Ira Green and A. N. 
Jones of New York; J. B. Power and 
James Holes of North Dakota, are some 
of the many others whose pioneering 
development of improved wheats point- 
ed the way for Plant Scientists who 
took up the challenge near the turn of 
the century. 


Natural selection speeded 


In developing new varieties, these Pio- 
neer Plant Breeders probably speeded 
nature’s improvement program by hun- 
dreds of years. Plant Scientists of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Pur- 


COURTESY MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Honoring the Pioneer Plant Breeders 


due University, Lafayette, Indiana, ex- 
plain it this way: 


“Hybrids occur from time to time in 
nature. Pure lines result from some of 
these. Such may have been the origin 
of Rudy and Fultz varieties. These two 
discerning farmers, striving for crop im- 
provement, picked heads that seemed 
promising. Qualities different from— 
and better than—those in plants known 
previously were apparently fixed in 
these heads. Progenies of these superior 
wheats have inherited these fixed char- 
acteristics.” 


Whether or not Fultz and Rudy prof- 
ited from their work is not known. They 
may have been highly praised for their 
pioneer work, but it is more likely that 
their hard-working neighbors scoffed at 
them for their “‘crazy experiments.”’ 


These men made history 


But today it is known that their work 
made agricultural history for the cen- 
tury to come. They have established a 
monument to themselves in millions of 
acres of wheat which owe their parent- 
age to Fultz and Rudy types. 


This achievement of two hard-work- 
ing farmers illustrates how Pioneer Plant 
Breeders shared in the building ot Amer- 
ica’s vast wheat industry. In document- 
ing their work, it is Pillsbury’s desire to 
honor these Plant Pioneers who pointed 
the way for the Plant Scientists. 


Beenenten by Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 
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ES indeed . . . there’s a Chase COTTON BAG for 

almost every agricultural and industrial packing 
purpose ... Flour Bags, Feed Bags, Seed Bags, Mailing 
Bags—made from strong Chase-Tested materials. 


Furthermore, Chase Pretty Prints are available in a 
large variety of colorful, attractive patterns. They’re be- 


coming more popular every day with housewives the Y CHASE CRAFTSMEN PRODUCE 
country over! They’ll help increase your sales and sus- BETTER BRAND DESIGNS... 


: ! 
tain a preference for your products! Your brand name is shatper, more mod- 


Your nearby Chase Salesman is technically trained to ern, aad more attractive—when de- 
signed by our Central Art and Research 
Department. Our specialists will re- 
tainer that best combines protection and economy. He design your old brand or design an 
improved new brand for your products. 
For complete details, see your Chase 
the Chase addresses below will receive prompt attention. Salesman. 


analyze your requirements and recommend the con- 





will be glad to consult with you. Your inquiry to any of 
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—Ideal Bakery Flours — 








Flour at its best—that’s what every baker 
gets in these superior brands. Fine Panhandle 
wheats, chosen for better baking qualities, 
are the firm foundation of these choice 
flours. And they are carefully milled in a 
newly equipped and modernized plant, 
backed with ample wheat storage facilities. 





ALVA ROLLER 











(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 





ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
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to build your 
flour sales 


HERE’S HOW IT WORKS: 











Cost of 100-lb. white cotton | 
hag to baker 


Baker sells bag for. . . . 26° 


(Average) 


Bag trip cost to baker . . ¢ 
Housewife buys 
(SAVING FOR BAKER 


emptied hag for ON CONTAINER COST . . 4} 10 G*) 
Cost of comparable 
goods in store 


(Frequently More) 
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SAVING FOR HOUSEWIFE... . 236 


Cotton bags are. cost savers for bakers and 
an extra premium for bakers and housewives 
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BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
<2 
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Capacity 5,000 Sacks 
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THE 


WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 





Gon Basic Values... 


The basic values of superior bread must be in the flour you use. 
KELLY’S FAMOUS quality is a sound foundation for better 
bread. Every baker who is striving to lead his market with a top 
quality loaf will find KELLY’S FAMOUS a helpful friend in 


achieving that goal. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 














The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 





HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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ISMERTA! 


LOUR quality does make a differ- 
ence in the production of better 
bread . . . especially if it's ISMERTA 
quality. 
ISMERTA’S rugged dependability and 
baking tolerance, based on our policy 
of choosing only the excellent wheats, 
can meet the most rigorous shop condi- 
tions and produce a fine-textured loaf. 
Every skill of wheat buyer, miller and 
cereal chemist is concentrated on 
building ISMERTA to the single 
standard of highest quality. 





oo 





THE [smertT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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Quatity 
| PRortEctION 


how nGrier 


HE QUALITY of your loat is fully protected when you de- 
pend on TOWN CRIER uniformity. And that is an important 
point in these days when heavy government exports drain wheat 
supplies to the bottom of the bin at the end of each crop year. 
Uniform top quality depends on the selection of the finest baking 



























wheats as they are marketed after each harvest and careful stor- 
age of these choice lots for later milling. The experience and skill 
of TOWN CRIER wheat buyers and large wheat storage facili- 
ties for TOWN CRIER are your guarantee of superior baking 
qualities in TOWN CRIER all year around. Users know it... 
sales prove it ... TOWN CRIER means good baking! 














FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 
MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 


° 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


Operating 19 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 








































PAUL UHLMANN, 

Chairman of the Board 
JOHN W. CAIN, President 
GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 
PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 
J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDES, Export Dept. 
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BUILDERS of 66,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 





in OUR TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS 


Making 
GOOD PRODUCTS BETTER 





Many factors enter into manufacturing costs and 
not all of them are under the control of manage- 
ment ... but management can provide proper plant 
layout to get maximum efficiency. No other factor 
can exert a greater effect in keeping production 
costs in line with competition. 


If you are planning to keep abreast of the times 
with a new plant or modernizing of present facili- 
ties, you will want the best possible planning. 
Jones-Hettelsater engineering is the answer. Modern, 
made-to-order planning speeds production, cuts costs 
and helps make a good product better. 


With Jones-Hettelsater engineering you get the 
benefit of 27 years of experience in planning and 
building for the grain, flour, feed and cereal indus- 
tries. Such competent counsel is essential protection 
in planning wisely and building efficiently. . 
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Designers and Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1012 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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A Buying Flour for May Program 





OIT to Appoint 
Milling Industry 
Advisory Group 


WASHINGTON — In an effort to 
segregate export problems arising un- 
der the Office of International Trade’s 
export license control, officials of that 
agency have requested trade groups 
to submit a list of names of industry 
representatives who could advise with 
the OIT on export problems. The 
milling industry associations have 
been asked to submit nominees for 
the milling industry committee. 

In its operation of the export li- 
cense controls, the OIT has found 
that an over-all export advisory com- 
mittee for all export interests failed 
to reflect specific industry problems 
and has decided to specialize its in- 
dustry advisory sources. 

Announcement of the milling in- 
dustry flour export advisory group 
should be made shortly, officials say. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PiTTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
PLANS MEETING APRIL 2 


PITTSBURGH — The Pittsburgh 
Flour Club has sent its members a 
detailed program for the April 2 
evening dinner meeting, to be held 
at the Pittsburgh Athletic Club. C. 
D. Sanderson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
the newly elected president, will 
take office at this meeting. The ex- 
panded program for the new year 
includes a drive to enlist flour job- 
bers and their sales force as active 
members. In order that more mem- 
bers can attend, evening dinner meet- 
ings are planned. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Erich B. Reiner 
Elected Chairman 
of Lathrop Grain 


KANSAS CITY—Erich B. Reiner 
has been elected chairman of the 
board of the Lathrop Grain Corp., 
Kansas City, succeeding in that posi- 
tion the late Jean H. Levy, who 
died in Strasbourg, France, March 21. 

Mr. Reiner has been executive vice 
president of the corporation since its 
organization in 1946. Previously he 











was executive vice president of the 
Houston (Texas) Milling Co., prior 
to the sale of the mill properties to 
the Continental Grain Co., in 1945, 
and has been a long-time associate 
of Mr. Levy. 


The Lathrop-Grain Corp. owns the 
St. Marys (Mo.) Mill Co. and the 
Enid (Okla.) terminal elevator. 

Mr. Reiner and Leon Finley of 
New York, attorney for the corpora- 
tion, sailed from New York on the 
Queen Elizabeth March 27, and will 
be in Paris this week. 





EAST COAST SHIPMENTS FIRST, 
GULF REQUESTS EXPECTED NEXT 


Export Liftings Now in Sight Through April Indicate 
Ability to Raise Total Grain Goal to 570 Million 
Bushels—Way Paved for Return to Private Trade 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Office of The Northwestern Miller 





CCC Wheat Buying Slackens 
While PMA Picks Up Flour 


Commodity Credit Corp. wheat 
buying was in smaller volume this 
week and the agency did not follow 
full price advances, presumably due 
to the fact that needs are covered 
through the first two weeks of May 
and also because Production and Mar- 
keting Administration flour buyers 
were operating. 

The policy of caution in purchas- 
ing was evident March 28, when the 
agency refused offers on a price ad- 
vance and later accepted small 
amounts after prices declined on a 
basis of 14¢ over the low point of 
the day of $2.43% for Chicago May. 


On March 25 the CCC bought 1,- 
751,583 bu., but on the following 
day only 185,000 were procured. 
Rounding out last week’s purchases 
the government took 50,000 _ bu. 
through its regional office at Min- 
neapolis. 

Some evidence of tightening in cash 
wheat at Kansas City was indicated 
early this week, when premiums held 
firm despite some expansion in coun- 
try offerings and moderate liquida- 
tion of storage wheat. Presumably, 
the strength reflects the recent CCC 
buying as well as current PMA pur- 
chasing of flour. To what extent this 
trend will develop depends largely 
on the rate of selling of farmer- 
owned wheat in the next few weeks. 

Over the week-end the Kansas City 
regional office purchased only 270,000 
bu. and on March 29 no wheat was 
bought at Minneapolis and 15,000 bu. 
were taken at Chicago. Another small 
quantity was procured early in the 
hour March 30 at Kansas City on a 
reported basis of 14¢ over Chicago 
May at $2.44%. 

The CCC bought 7,315,683 bu. wheat 


during the period from noon March 
19 through March 26. £ 

The wheat purchased consisted of 
6,501,567 bu. through the Kansas 
City office, 496,650 through Chicago, 
250,000 through Minneapolis, and 67,- 
466 through Portland, Ore. 

Cumulative purchases of wheat for 
export since July 1 total 222,537,846 
bu. (revised); flour 23,329,017 sacks 
(51,646,051 bu. wheat equivalent); 
barley 5,703, 805 bu.; oats 5,275.561 
bu.; grain sorghums 4,712,661 bu.; rye 
912,460 bu.; corn 2,000 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Long Range Farm 
Program Hearings 
Postponed 


WASHINGTON—Hearings on long 
range agricultural legislation, which 
were originally slated for the week of 
April 5, have been postponed until 
the following week, according to Sen. 
Arthur Capper (R., Kansas), chair- 
man of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee. 

The first week of testimony will be 
set aside for representatives of farm 
organizations, and the following week 
will be devoted to other interested 
groups. 

The bill introduced by Sen. George 
D. Aiken (R., Vt.), S-2318, a long 
range agriculture program, which 
was reported in a news story appear- 
ing on page 10-of the March 23 issue 
of The Northwestern Miller, has been 
given unanimous approval of the Sen- 
ate agriculture sub-committee. 











Farther Efforts on Conservation 
Program for Baking Industry Seen 


WASHINGTON—Conservation offi- 
cials of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture are reported to have de- 
cided to go ahead with further ef- 
forts to put over the baking indus- 
try conservation program but have 
not been given the green light at 
headquarters. 

It is asserted that these conserva- 
tion officials intend to write to all 
leading wholesale bakers and the 
group bakers asking them to adopt 
the conservation practices published 


officially as the program for the in- 
dustry in the Federal Register of 
March 4. 

These officials believe it is their 
obligation under the inflation curb 
law to exert every effort to make a 
baking industry conservation plan 
work. 

While this new effort may be con- 
strued as a decision that the inat- 
tention of the baking industry to the 
officially proposed program can be 
called silent consent by the bakers, 


this does not fully reflect official 
thoughts on the subject. 

It is reported that the top officials 
have been told that the baking indus- 
try collectively did not feel that the 
inflation curb bill clearly granted 
that industry immunity from anti- 
trust law prosecution at some later 
date and consequently it could not 
comply with the published program. 
It is on this basis that these further 
appeals for cooperation are being 
made. 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration start- 
ed its flour export buying for the 
May program early this week, when 
mills were requested to submit of- 
fers for April flour shipments from 
East Coast ports. Offers went in 
March 29 by 5 p.m., with acceptance 
promised to be on the way to mills 
not later than midnight March 30. 

The May export allocations have 
not yet been officially announced and 
the PMA did not indicate how much 
flour it would take on the East Coast 
program. Under the new method of 
asking for offers, Gulf shipment flour 





MOST OF PMA BUSINESS 
IN SOUTHWEST 


Only scattered notices of accept- 
ances of March 29 flour offers had 
been received by mills up to noon 
March 30, but it was apparent that 
most of the business was placed in 
the Southwest. Official word on prices 
paid was lacking. Mill reports indi- 
cated that $5.63 New York, in osna- 
burgs was the top for 72% extraction, 
with 10¢ discount for 80% extrac- 
tion. The quantity of flour accepted 
for the East Coast program on the 
May request was not made public. 
Trade estimates placed the quantity 
at about 2.5 million sacks. 





probably will be requested in a day 
or two, followed by Pacific Coast 
shipments. The agency purchased 
about 350,000 sacks on the Pacific 
Coast last week, paying $5.35 and 
$5.45 sack for 80% and 72% extrac- 
tion, respectively. Total flour pur- 
chases during the period from noon 
March 19 through March 26 amount- 
ed to 403,800 sacks, bringing the total 
purchases since July 1, 1947, up to 
23,329,017 sacks, equal to 51,646,- 
051 bu. wheat. 

Upon completion of PMA and com- 
mercial grain and flour shipments 
under the April program all exports 
of grains and grain products under 
the 1947-48 crop year export pro- 
gram will have exceeded 500 million 
bushels. This information was re- 
vealed by responsible sources at the 
USDA. The total figure includes car- 
ryover inventory from the old crop, 
wheat bought, shipped or pro- 
grammed and grain products which 
prior to March 1, 1948, have been 
outside of allocations. 


Can Increase Goal 


Observers now predict that the 
government can easily move its total 
grain export goal up to the 570 mil- 
lion-bushel level without disturbing 
commodity markets. 

Consolidation of government and 
commercial allocation and procure- 
ment figures discloses that by the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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DECLINE IN WHEAT PROTEIN 
CITED AS NEED OF REVISION 


Technical Experts From Milling Industry Offer Testimony 
Supporting Request; Removal of Protein Limitation, 
Maximum Allowable Reduction Asked 


WASHINGTON—Scientific inform- 
ation was presented by technical ex- 
perts from the flour milling industry 
at a hearing conducted March 24 
by the Federal Security Agency re- 
garding a proposed revision of the 
definition and standard of identity for 
bromated flour. - 

The present standards do not per- 
mit flour of less than 15% protein 
(dry basis) to be bromatgd, and also 
prescribe the maximum allowable 
bromate content of treated flour to 
be 75 parts per million. 

The Millers National Federation, 
which requested the hearing, offered 
testimony through the technical au- 
thorities to substantiate its opinion 
that the maximum limit could be re- 
duced to 50 parts per million, and 
that the provision limiting the use 
of bromate to high protein flours 
only be removed from the definition 
and standards of identity. 

May 6 is the final date for filing 
briefs, and soon: thereafter a deci- 
sion may be expected. 

Roy K. Durham, director of the 
federation’s technical service depart- 
ment, was the first witness and he 
said that experience has shown that 
75 parts per million of bromate is 
higher than necessary. 

He pointed out that the average 
protein content of wheat has declined 
each crop since 1940 and that the 
quantity of wheat from which flour 
of more than 13% protein can be 
milled is extremely limited in recent 
low-protein years. 

Mr. Durham also offered evidence 
to show that bromating of the lower 
protein flours produces beneficial ef- 
fects and said that the ‘best way to 
provide the housewife with the bene- 
ficial effects is by its addition at the 
mill to those flours which require 
ec 

No Toxic Effects 

G. W. Newell, University of Wis- 
consin, who testified for the federa- 
tion, revealed that nutritional ex- 
periments conducted by himself and 
others at the Wisconsin research 
center showed no toxic effects from 
bromated flour on animals. Dr. D. K. 
Smith balanced out this testimony 
in connection with the possibility 
of toxic effects of bromated flour on 
human beings. He asserted that it 
would be necessary for a human be- 
ing to eat 1,000 loaves of bread be- 
fore any effect of bromides would 
appear and that the entire intake of 
bromates would have. to be retained in 
order that an effect would appear. 
Where the intake of bromate is ac- 
companied by an equal amount of 
salt, Dr. Smith said, the kidneys fail 
to distinguish between the salts and 
the bromides and consequently they 
are excreted. 

Dr. F. C. Hildebrand of the prod- 
ucts control department, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, submitted 
testimony based on research conduct- 





ed in his department which showed 
that addition of the bromate was 
found to be a “particularly convenient 
and desirable means” of bringing 
about oxidation of reducing sub- 
stances in flour. He also said that in 
recent years much research work has 
been done pointing to the desirabil- 
ity of supplementing other oxidiz- 
ing agents with additions of potas- 
sium bromate to the flour. Mr. Hilde- 
brand added to the testimony offered 
by Mr. Durham regarding the vary- 
ing protein content of the different 
crops and said that flours differ 
widely from year to year in their 
oxidizing requirements. 


“More Uniform Effects” 

Dr. Betty Sullivan, director of re- 
search, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and chairman of the fed- 
eration’s technical advisory commit- 
tee, offered additional evidence re- 
garding the beneficial effects of nor- 
mal additions of bromate to flours. 
She said that potassium bromate was 
a constituent in many yeast foods 
used in commercial bakeries. She 
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MNF Asks Bromate Standard Change 





said that it would be extremely 
difficult for the baker to adjust each 
lot of flour to its optimum oxidation 
level by means of yeast food alone 
anf that it is more expedient for the 
miller, who knows the changing char- 
acteristics of the particular wheats 
to achieve the optimum oxidation 
level that assures greater uniformity 
in flours. She said also that addition 
of bromate at the mill will “pro- 
mote honesty and fair dealing in the 
interest of the consumer by provid- 
ing a more uniform product that will 
minimize difficulties and losses in 
baking, and hence, provide for the 
most economical use of wheat and 
flour.” 

Testimony from W. L. Haley, di- 
rector of production and products 
control, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, and president-elect of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, was offered in the form 
of a notarized deposition. Mr. Haley’s 
testimony was similar to that pre- 
sented by other technical witnesses 
and cited the advisability of remov- 
ing the 15% (dry basis) protein limi- 
tation from the definition and stand- 
ard of identity. 

Lowell Armstrong, production man- 
ager for Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky., said that the addition 
of normal amounts of potassium 
bromate to soft wheat flours brings 
a “very positive response.” He said 
there was a marked improvement 
in grain, texture and crumb color of 
bread baked with bromated flour, as 
compared with un-bromated flour. 
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Senate Committee Suggests 
Tighter License Procedure 


(A story on license irregularities appears on page 24 of this issue.) 


WASHINGTON—As a result of ex- 
port license irregularities disclosed 
before a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee, the 
committee has made recommenda- 
tions to the Department of Commerce 
designed to strengthen export license 
procedure. The suggested changes 
follow: 

1. The exporter seeking a license 
should be required to state from what 
port his principal shipments will be 
made under the license. 

2. The license when issued should 
be sent to the collector of customs 
of that port and a post card sent to 
the applicant-exporter indicating that 
the license has been approved and 
is on file with the collector of cus- 
toms of the port from which the 
applicant-exporter has stated he will 
make his principal shipments under 
the license. 

3. All applications for export li- 
censes which are presently “returned 
without. action” should be perforated 
with the word “denied” across the 
face of all copies of the application 
so that there would be no opportu- 
nity to use these applications in a 
fraudulent manner. 

4. The present validating proce- 
dure of the Office of International 
Trade, which is to validate a license 
by” a perforation mark, should - be 
changed so as to require the use of 
an embossed multicolor signature 
which would be far more difficult 
to forge than the present perforated 
validation mark. 


5. There should be a sealed, tam- 
per-proof counter attached to the 
validating machine so that a check 
would be made at the end of each 
day on the number of licenses vali- 
dated, compared to the number of 
times the validating machine was op- 
erated on that day. 

6. The number of employees per- 
mitted to use the validating machine 
should be confined to those having a 
written delegation of authority to 
operate the machine, the issuance of 
which authority should be confined 
to one top official of the Office of 
International Trade. (As this proce- 
dure is done now various clerks in 
the validating section are permitted 
to operate the machine under a 
rather loose system of control.) 

7. The approved license which is 
sent to the collector of customs of 
the port which the applicant-export- 
er has designated as his principal port 
of shipment under the application 
should have written upon it, in ad- 
dition to the embossed multicolor 
signature, the actual signature of the 
licensing officer. The signatures of 
the authorized licensing officers 
should be on file with every collec- 
tor of customs in the U.S. There are 
291 customs ports of entry. 

8. When shipments made under a 
license total the amount authorized 
by that license the fully completed 
license should be returned to the Of- 
fice of International Trade by the of- 
fices of the collectors of customs. 
The Senate Small Business Commit- 


tee’s investigators have discovered 
that this is by no means the uni- 
form procedure at the present time, 
although it is supposed to be. 

9. At present the Bureau of Cen- 
sus sends a monthly coded report 
of the declarations filed at all cus- 
toms offices to OIT for the purpose 
of comparison with file copies of is- 
sued licenses. It has been reported 
that this service is performed at a 
cost of approximately $10,000 a year, 
but that the coded reports have not 
been used by OIT for purposes of 
comparison. It is believed that the 
recommendations for security ou'- 
lined above may enable the Depar:- 
ment of Commerce to dispense wi'h 
these coded reports, but in any eve: 
if it is found necessary to contin: « 
the system, as an additional saf. 
guard these expensive reports shou‘ 
certainly be used. 
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Wheat Board Okays 
20c Bu. Price Hike 
on 1945-48 Wheat 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Whe:t 
Board has advised all grain handling 
companies that, effective April 
1948, the initial payment price for 
board wheat will be increased 2()¢ 
bu. for all grades. This will make the 
initial payment price for No. 1 north- 
ern $1.55 bu., basis in store Fort Wi!- 
liam-Port Arthur or Vancouver. 

The increase is also effective in 
respect to wheat delivered to the 
board, by producers between Aug. 1, 
1945, and March 31, 1948. The pay- 
ment of 20¢ bu. in respect to 1945-46 
producers’ certificates, will go for- 
ward first, the board announced. 
These will be followed by payments 
on the 1946-47 certificates, and there- 
after on the 1947-48 certificates, 
which have been issued on the old 
price basis. 

In advising the producers that the 
increase of 20¢ bu. has been author- 
ized on all wheat delivered to the 
board from Aug. 1, 1945, to March 
31, 1948, they are informed that on 
April 1, 1948, the increased price wi!! 
be effective at the time the wheat 
is delivered to country elevators. 

This price increase means that the 
board is faced with an accountin: 
operation of tremendous proportions, 
as individual claims totaling in excess 
of 900,000 have to be handled. 
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Feed, Grain, Flour 
Not Affected by 
Freight Embargo 


WASHINGTON—The Office of De« 
fense Transportation freight embar- 
go effective at midnight March 30, 
which is designed to reduce railroa‘ 
mileage by 25% from the Januar’ 
level to conserve coal, will not affec: 
flour, feed, grain or perishable foo 
commodities at that time. The re- 
duced mileage must be obtaine 
through cuts in other classes 
freight before reducing the traffic 00 
foods, feed, grains and poultry. 
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‘Agreement Ends 
Antitrust Suit 
Against Safeway 


KANSAS CITY—The federal anti- 
trust suit against Safeway Stores, 
Inc., has been settled_by agreement 
prior to the scheduled opening of 
trial of the suit. Government attor- 
neys dismissed the case in federal 
district court here -March 26 after 
pleas of nolo contendere were entered 
for the chain store company and 
three individual defendants. 

The case against 10 other individ- 
uals was dismissed under terms by 
which the government cannot again 
place the charges. 

Safeway and three _ subsidiaries 
agreed to pay fines totaling $30,000; 
L. A. Warren, president and treas- 
urer of the company, $4,000; C. N. 
Sanders, vice president, $3,000, and 
-A, D. Kirkland, vice president, $3,000. 

The charge against Safeway, filed 
in 1943, was one of several anti-trust 
actions by the government against 
large chain store groups. Four others 
involved were A. & P. Food Stores, 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., First 
National Stores and American Stores. 

Kroger was indicted in Kansas City 
at the same time as Safeway. The 
case still is pending with no trial date 
set. The A. & P. firm was indicted at 
Dallas in 1942 and an appeal is now 
pending from a conviction in the fed- 
eral district court at Danville, Ml. 
The case was dismissed once after 
litigation in Texas, and then was 
refiled when the government won an 
appeal. 

The chains were charged with 
Sherman Act violation by obtaining 
discriminatory buying preference over 
competitors and by selecting local 
areas in which they used their domi- 
nant position to injure competitors 
by selling temporarily at retail in 
those areas lower than elsewhere. 

In a statement issued by the Safe- 
way company, the firm said the com- 
promise conclusion was accepted as 
a means of saving many months of 
time to the company’s personnel and 
“harassment” of its suppliers, as well 
as tremendous sums in trial costs. 

“We believe that the agreement by 
the government,” the company said, 
“represents substantial proof of our 
innocence of any law violation.” 
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HOLLIE W. STERLING DIES 








AFTER A YEAR’S ILLNESS © 


KANSAS CITY—Hollie W. Ster- 
ling, formerly prominent in the bak- 
ery machinery business in California, 
died March 23 at Laguna Beach, Cal., 
after a year’s illness. Mr. Sterling, 
long a resident of Kansas City, moved 
to the Pacific Coast following his mar- 
riage and engaged in the structural 
steel business, first at Tacoma, Wash., 
and later at Los Angeles. 

About 15 years ago Mr. Sterling 
disposed of that enterprise and set 
up a bakery machinery and supply 
business at San Francisco and repre- 
sented the American Bakers Machin- 
ery Co. of St. Louis. Five years ago, 
in keeping with long made plans, he 
retired to a ranch and large fruit and 
English walnut orchard near Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., which he, in partnership 
with a relative, had been developing 
and improving for many years. 

Mr. Sterling was widely known in 
the baking industry on the Pacific 
Coast. He is survived by his wife and 
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one. sister, living at Laguna Beach, 
and a brother, Robert E. Sterling, at 
Kansas City, chairman of the board 
of the Miller Publishing Co. and edi- 
tor of The Northwestern Miller. 
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PHILADELPHIA FLOUR MEN 
CANCEL MONTHLY DINNER 


PHILADELPHIA—Ellis R.. Blum- 
berg, secretary of the Philadelphia 
Association of Flour Distributors, re- 
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cently announced that the organiza- 
tion’s May dinner meeting has been 
canceled. : 

The date originally set for the af- 
fair conflicted with the annual con- 
vention of the national association in 
St. Louis, May 16-18. 

Mr. Blumberg pointed out that only 
two more monthly gatherings are to 
be held before the summer recess. 
They are scheduled for April 15 and 
June 3, both at 2601 Parkway. 


LIFE 


Congress to Get World Wheat 
Pact for Debate by Mid-April 


WASHINGTON—Responsible gov- 
ernment officials revealed March 24 
that the government will submit the 
International Wheat Agreement for 
congressional consideration by mid- 
April. The agreement, if adopted, 
would go into effect Aug. 1, 1948. 

It is predicted that it will be sub- 
mitted to the Senate for considera- 
tion as treaty while the House will 
be asked to enact certain enabling 
legislation. 

The House may be asked to provide 
certain export control powers to in- 
sure that compliance with the agree- 
ment occurs. For example, exporters 
of wheat and flour under terms of the 
agreement may be required to report 
prices and quantities sold under pro- 
visions of the price terms of the in- 
ternational pact. 

Another problem for House con- 
sideration is expected to be the use 
of subsidy funds. Funds are now 
available under CCC and title 32 of 
the AAA act of 1938, but the gov- 
ernment may decide it preferable to 
ask Congress to grant additional 
funds earmarked for the wheat 


agreement if subsidy operations are 
necessary. Other funds will be re- 
quired to pay the U.S. share of op- 
erating expenses of the council. 





Clair B. Hull 


IN NEW POST—Clair B. Hull, for- 
merly in charge of the Minneapolis 
office of the Bruce B. Brewer & Co. 
advertising agency, recently took over 
an executive position in sales admin- 
istration with the milling companies 
under management of John J. Vanier. 
Before joining the Brewer agency in 
1943 Mr. Hull was program director 
of a radio station in Peoria, DIL, and 
general manager of a station at Tus- 
cola, Ill. He served in the air corps 
during World War IT. 


It is also learned that USDA offi- 
cials may attempt to-sell the wheat 
agreement to wheat producers at uni- 
form storage agreement hearings 
which are scheduled regionally with- 
in the next few weeks. 


To become effective the world 
wheat agreement also would require 
the approval of the governments of 
all other major signatory nations. 
Argentina and Russia are not parties 
to the tentative agreement. The 
maximum price under the agreement 
would be based on $2 bu., for No. 1 
northern Manitoba, in store, Ft. Wil- 
liam, and the related U.S. ‘hard win- 
ter wheat price would be about 
$1.76%, Kansas City, or $2.10 gulf 
ports. This price is much below the 
expected USDA price support level on 
the coming crop and hence a subsidy 
would be required to put the agree- 
ment into effect. Minimum prices 
scale downward from $1.50, Ft. Wil- 
liam, in the next crop year to $1.10 
in the crop year, 1952-53. The U.S. 
would agree to furnish 185 million 
bushels of wheat or flour, Australia 
85 million and Canada 230 million. 
Various importing countries bind 
themselves to take specific amounts 
of this total. 


A special task committee of mill- 
ers will be appointed to study the 
International Wheat Agreement from 
the point of view of the milling in- 
dustry, according to the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. The group, to be 
appointed by William P. Bomar, Bew- 
ley Mills, Inc., Fort Worth, Texas, 
president of the federation, is ex- 
pected to recommend a policy to be 
followed by the industry with respect 
to the pending proposal, and that their 
recommendations would be consid- 
ered by the federation directors. 
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James Mundie 


JOINS ERWIN—James Mundie has 
joined the staff of the Erwin Mfg. 
Co., Ft. Worth, bag manufacturers, 
effective April 1. A veteran of 25 
years in all phases of the bag busi- 
ness, Mr. Mundie started in the Kan- 
sas City territory in 1925. In 1937 he 
was transferred to Dallas, where he 
engaged in both office management 
and sales work. With the Erwin com- 
pany, Mr. Mundie will return to the 
bag sales field. 





MNF MEMBERS GET BALLOTS 
FOR 1948 MAIL ELECTION 


CHICAGO—Ballots have been 
mailed by the Millers National Fed- 
eration to all members of the organi- 
zation for use in the annual election 
of president and members of the 
board of directors. 

The ballots carry the names of all 
nominees that were announced a 
month ago by the national and dis- 
trict nominating committees. There 
were no nominations by petition this 
year, but each ballot provides oppor- 
tunity for writing in the names of 
other persons than the regular nom- 
inees. 

April 15 is the final day for ballots 
to reach the federation office. The 
election takes place that day and the 
newly elected officers will begin their 
terms of office with the annual con- 
vention May 10. 








The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


NG ov 6850 0 oss Kee cici scarves 


Borden 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
General Foods Corp. 
General Mills, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc., 33%% Pfd. 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. 


Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd.......... 


Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York.......... 


Merck & Co. 
National Biscuit Co. 
Novadel-Agene 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Procter & Gamble 
St. Regis Paper Co. 


St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. ......... 


Standard Brands, Inc. 
Sterling Drug 


United Biscuit of America .............. 


Ward Baking Co., Warrants 


*Colorado Milling & 
¢Over counter. 


High Low Close Close 
March 20, March 27, 
———19148—__~ 1948 1948 
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oa dap 103 91 100 
sees 140 135 135 
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heal 39 321% 34% 35% 
cues 22 19 9 2056 
4 2% 3% 33% 
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$0 ed Che aeee 21 22% 
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A Century of Grain 


THE LATEST BUILDIN G—The 
architects drawing above depicts the 
final structure occupied by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade in its 100-year 
history. At the top is the statue of 
Ceres, the goddess of grain. The clock, 
10 stories above the street, was 
called the “Big Ben of La Salle St.” 
when it was first completed. 


EAMSTERS shouted and 

cracked their long black- 

snake whips, horses and 

oxen strained against har- 
ness, wheels creaked and groaned 
through the deep muddy road that 
was Chicago’s main business thor- 
oughfare that April day in 1848. 
The wagon train drew up at the cor- 
ner of Clark and Water Sts. and the 
drivers entered a crude frame build- 
ing. Inside, Chicago’s Board of Trade 
was holding its first formal session, 
buying the wheat and oats and corn 
from the Midwest's lush prairies for 
resale and reshipment to other parts 
of the country. 

Today—a century later—the scene 
is changed but the function is the 
same. Chicago is now the third city 
in the world. At the south end of 
La Salle St. is a huge 43-story struc- 
ture, topped by the statue of Ceres, 
goddess of grain. Thirty-eight stories 
below this protecting deity, seeming 
pandemonium reigns. Grouped around 
five “pits” is a crowd of shouting, ges- 
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ticulating men. The Chicago Board 
of Trade, the world’s largest grain 
exchange, is still in session. Here, 
representatives of the farmer, the 
elevator operator, the food processor, 
and the investor meet daily to buy 
and sell the grain that will be trans- 
formed into food for the peoples of 
the entire world. 

During the 100 years intervening 
(the institution marks its centennial, 
April 3, 1948) much has changed, but 
the basic function of a free market 
place remains constant, and the prices 
are determined by the same old law 
of supply and demand, board officials 
say. 

Growth Parallels Chicago’s 

The board was organized March 
13, 1848, when quarters were taken 
in the old building on Water St., above 
a flour store. The first president of 
the board was Thomas Dyer, who 
served through the incorporation of 
the board of trade in 1850. 

The growth of the institution from 
that day in 1848 when a handful of 
merchants met in Chicago to dispose 
of the incoming wagon and boatloads 
of grain to the present time parallels 
the development of Chicago from a 
pioneer village “up to its waist in 
mud” to a metropolis of global trade; 
parallels as well the growth of the 
nation from scattered pioneer farms 
to the bread basket of the world. 

Even before 1848, lusty, primitive 
Chicago, located at the foot of Lake 
Michigan and in the center of the 
prairie farm belt, was developing into 
a market place for the Midwest, with 
farmers driving to town with their 
produce or shipping it by boat or the 
few short line railroads, a group of 
83 merchants of the young city real- 
ized that its buying and selling activi- 
ties needed to be regulated, and in 
March of that year met to create 
the Chicago Board of Trade to pro- 
vide facilities for trading in various 
kinds of produce. That year had seen 
the opening of the city’s first stock- 
yards and the arrival of the first 
boat on the newly opened Illinois 
and Michigan canal. These foresighted 
business men realized that their com- 
munity was on its way to tremendous 
growth and they recognized its in- 
creasing importance as a market cen- 
ter. 

Free Lunches on the Board 


Almost from the start their judg- 
ment was vindicated, although the 
first years were marked by all of the 
hazards that traditionally befall a 
new enterprise. At one time during the 
early days, attendance at the market 
fell off so seriously that the board 
provided free lunches of “crackers, 
cheese and ale” to encourage partici- 
pation. . 

The institution of an exchange for 
the city was an important step for- 
ward in the city’s history, according 
to Edward Jerome Dies, who sketched 
the founding of the board in his book, 
“The Wheat Pit.” 

“It was,” he said, “an important 
move. The press hailed it as a for- 
ward step of the first magnitude. The 
news overshadowed the other salient 
news of the day—passage of an or- 
dinance ending ‘horse racing and care- 
less shooting on Chicago’s principal 
streets.’ 

“At once the exchange set about 
enforcing rules which eventually 
drove from the field those merchants 
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100 Guests to Rim Head Table 
at Chicago Centennial Banquet 


CHICAGO — Symbolizing the occasion of the 100th anniversary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, 100 guests will be seated at the speakers’ table for 
the centennial banquet at the Stevens Hotel April 3. 

Invitations to the banquet have been issued to approximately 2,000 men, 
all leaders in their respective fields, including industry, education, science, 
finance, government, commerce, agriculture, press and radio. 

Harold E. Stassen, former governor of Minnesota and presidential as- 
pirant, will deliver the principal address. Other speakers will be Dean W. 
Malott, chancellor of the University of Kansas; Ody H. Lamborn, president 
of Lamborn & Co., New York, and former president of the National Associ:- 
tion of Commodity Exchanges and Allied Trades, Inc.; J. O. McClintoc!:, 
executive vice president of the Chicago Board of Trade, and Richard F. Uh!- 


mann, president of the board. 


Arrangements for the banquet are under the direction of the centennia! 
committee, of which Arthur F. Lindley, senior partner of Clement, Curtis & 
Co., is chairman, and the public relations committee of which J. Hollis Griffin 


of J. S. Bache & Co. is chairman. 





who had profited unfairly at the ex- 
pense of the farmer. Throughout the 
grain district there developed a faith 
in the exchange which never varied 
over a long period of years. Indeed, 


for half a century the Chicago Board 
of Trade was one of the leading fac 
tors in the upbuilding of Chicag: 
and the Central West.” 

Rapid improvement in all arteries 














BEFORE THE FIRE—The Chicago Board of Trade occupied this Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bldg. before the great fire of 1871. With the member- 
ship constantly rising and with more effective trading regulations, the 
board was able to move into these new quarters at the end of the 


Civil War. 


AFTER THE FIRE—It was scarcely 2 year after the board’s old building, 
its records and much of the city’s grain stocks had been destroyed in the 
fire of 1871 that this new building was ready for occupancy. The board 
of trade stayed there until moving imto the new Board of Trade Bldg. 
in 1885. 
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THE ARCHITECT’S BUILDING—This spired and decorated structure 
is the original architect’s drawing of the Board of Trade Bldg., which 
was torn down in 1928 to make room for the present skyscraper. The 
cornerstone of the building was laid in 1882 and the edifice was com- 
pleted in 1885, the interim giving the builders an opportunity to alter 
the plans, contributing to the considerable change from the drawing 
which can be found in the photograph at the right. 


of transportation and the Crimean 
War gave the young exchange its 
first real spurt, and by 1854 trading 
in grain for future delivery had 
reached considerable proportions. 
This trading in futures began in a 
perfectly natural way, authorities of 
the board emphasize, because of the 
Shortage of storage capacity and the 
uncertainty of deliveries, particular- 
ly by sailboat. It was a convenience 
to the vessel owner and to the mer- 
chant as well to buy grain to be de- 
livered at some future time. 

Buying of “futures” and other 
functions of the fledgling organization 
got their supreme test with the Civil 
War. By this time Chicago had be- 
come the “greatest primary grain 
market of the world,” the center of 
a network of roads, railroads and 
waterways providing accessibility to 
all parts of the rich farm lands. It 
was linked to the East Coast and to 
Europe with the recently-invented 
telegraph and cable, and to the West 
Coast with the Pony Express. These 
factors made the Board of Trade the 
most efficient clearing house for in- 
formation on market conditions all 
Over the globe. 


First New Building 
The board had grown to the point 
where its membership was now in 
excess of 800. It had moved into new 
quarters decorated with murals, “in 
a style and on a scale surpassing 


Because of its stability, the board 
was able to weather the many storms 
engendered by the Civil War, such 


as increased demands for grain, par- 


ticularly oats by the Quartermaster 
General, and the wild fluctuations in 
currency. When the war ended the 
board was in a sounder position than 
ever, ready to move into still another 
new home in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. on Washington and La 
Salle Sts. with a constantly expand- 
ing membership, more effective regu- 
lations and a smoother operating pro- 
cedure, board historians say. 

The years between the Civil War 
and the Chicago fire of 1871 were 
eventful ones for the exchange, 
marked by inflation and deflation of 


San 


THE ACTUAL BUILDING—The automobiles in this first photograph of 
the Board of Trade Bldg. were not even visualized by the architect who 
‘made the original drawings. Some changes were made in the building 
as finally completed, with the lions above the door giving way to harvest 
goddesses and some of the masonry bric-a-brac being omitted. | 


currency values and by the first of 
several unfriendly legislative acts in- 
spired by the desire to curb the 
board in its organization for expedit- 
ing the buying and selling of produce. 

When the fire came it destroyed the 
board’s headquarters, its records and 
those of most of its members and it 
severely damaged the huge stocks of 
grain stored in the city. 


Fire Accelerates Progress 


But like the rest of the city, the 
exchange was soon functioning again, 
and moving onward to a period of 
even greater activity and importance. 
Once normal operations were re- 
sumed, volume of trade reached and 
then surpassed previous highs. One 


important development was the ad- 
vent of eastern money; now the 
board was dealing with “men of mil- 
lions instead of men of thousands.” 

The word “corner” begins to appear 
with increasing frequency in ac- 
counts of trading and in 1881 the 
“Cincinnati Bunch” cornered August 
wheat to their ultimate disaster when 
the corner was finally broken. These 
practices are relics of the past, since 
under present rules of the board, a 
corner is impossible. 

To provide properly for this in- 
crease in interest, board members 
felt it was necessary that larger per- 
manent quarters be established. Plans 
were drawn for the Board of Trade 

(Continued on page 37) 


BOARD OF TRADE DIRECTORS — The above pho- 
tograph was taken following the recent election of new 
directors of the Chicago Board of Trade. Reading from 
left to right around the table, they are: Sylvester J. 
Meyers, George A. Jones, William A. Neubauer, Thomas 
E. Hosty, Lacy J. Lee, John 8. Morris, Carl E. Bostrom, 


second vice president; J. Hollis Griffin, first vice presi- 
dent; Earle M. Combs, Jr., Homer P. Hargrave, Lee H. 
Wagner, John R. Murray, George W. Altorfer, Paul W. 
Joslyn and William B. Bosworth, secretary. Three direc- 
tors, Albert C. Fischer, Frank A. Miller and James E. 
Skidmore were not present for the picture. 


anything of the sort in the USS.,” 
Contemporary literature said, and 
it had perfected a system of sampling 
and testing that “guaranteed quality 
and quantity to the purchaser.” 
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FLOUR BUSINESS SHOWS SLIGHT 
IMPROVEMENT; PMA IN AGAIN 


Large Bakery Chains Cover Forward Needs—Medium- 
Sized Bakers Buy Moderately, But Small Operators 
Hold to Hand-to-Mouth Policy—Operations Light 


Flour business is a little better 
than the light volume of recent 
weeks, although actual bookings still 
are running below half capacity. 
Firmness in wheat is bringing in an 
improved volume of inquiries from all 
segments of the baking industry and 
several large chains booked forward 
needs in the last few days. The medium 
sized bakers showed moderate inter- 
est, with a number of 5,000- and 
10,000-sack orders placed. Smaller 
bakers continue to buy hand-to- 
mouth as exhausted inventories de- 
mand. Running time of mills is a 
problem in some areas, notably the 
spring wheat section and the Pacific 
Northwest. The Production and Mar- 
keting Administration is in the mar- 
ket again, this time against May al- 
locations, which still have not been 
announced. Offers were submitted by 
mills March 29 for acceptance by the 
PMA March 30. 

The Office of International Trade 
has processed the March allocation 
for the Philippines and is about to 
process Brazil. Tabulation is under 
way for the second quarter, probably 
starting with the smaller Latin 
American countries, No deadline has 
been fixed, but mills are urged to file 
applications immediately. It is im- 
portant that mills name the con- 
signees. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
SHOW IMPROVEMENT 


Flour business in the Southwest 
is considerably improved, with many 
of the major bakers showing some 
interest and family flour demand on 
the upgrade. Export sales consist of 
minor lots booked to Latin America. 
No European buyers are in the mar- 
ket at the moment, as the trade is 
awaiting the May export allocations. 
Sales in the Southwest last week 
amounted to 43% of capacity, against 
67% the previous week and 57% a 
year ago. Several of the larger chain 
bakers booked flour for April, April- 
May, or May, but the business was 
spread relatively thin among many 
mills. It is estimated that around 2 
million sacks of bakery flour were in- 
volved. Otherwise the trade continues 
to maintain low inventories and is 
buying only hand-to-mouth. The 
PMA is in the market again, with of- 
fers requested March 29 for accept- 
ance March 30. Directions on old 
flour orders are coming in good vol- 
ume, for buyers wish to get higher 
priced flour shipped and out of the 
way. 


SPRING MILLS SELL 
33.3% CAPACITY 


Business is a little better with 
spring wheat mills, but the volume 
still is not large. Sales last week 
represented 33.3% of capacity, 
against 27.9% a week previous and 
51% a year ago. The stronger tone 
in wheat is bringing in a fairly good 
run of inquiries. All do not result in 
sales, but quite a few 5,000- and 10,- 
000-sack orders are being booked. 
Forward bookings by a number of 
large chains recently have by-passed 
the spring wheat area. Family flour 
trade in springs is not heavy, as most 


distributors have sizeable inventories 
built up some time ago. Movement 
of these stocks into consuming chan- 
nels is steady, but the inventories 
have not been reduced to the point 
where new replacement buying is 
necessary. Shipping directions on old 
bakery orders are only fair and run- 
ning time still is a problem for most 
spring “mills. Top operations are said 
to be four days a week, with many 
plants getting in only two and three 
days. Mills in Minneapolis ran only 
63% of capacity last week. 


CHICAGO TRADE 
STILL QUIET 


Chicago distributors report flour 
trade quiet, although a little more 
business is being done than recently. 
Bakers as a rule stick with their 
long-time policy of buying only as 
needed and takings generally are one- 
and two-carlots. Bakers report a 
slackening in their business and 
therefore are stretching flour stocks 
farther. Current business at St. Louis 
is very slow, with both large and 
small bakers buying in a cautious 
manner. Sales are limited to carlots 
for nearby and 30-day shipment. 


EASTERN INTEREST UP, 
BUT NOT HEAVY 


Buffalo mills report a little inter- 
est on the part of buyers in imme- 
diate need of flour, but the volume of 
business is not impressive and there 
is no interest in booking for future 
delivery. Family trade is dull, which 
is explained by the fact that this 
branch of the trade probably over- 
extended itself just prior to the Feb- 
ruary dip in prices, while consuming 
demand still is far from expectations. 
A substantial number of single car 
orders in the Metropolitan New York 
area is resulting in a higher volume 
of business than recently. These are 
for immediate shipment at drastic 
price concessions. 

The few sales consummated at 
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Boston are of a fill-in nature and for 
immediate shipment. Mill agents re- 
port that trade is as dull as any in 
recent years and even offerings at 
substantial price concessions fail to 
attract any attention. The Philadel- 
phia. market continues to display 
thinness, with uncertainty on the part 
of bakers holding purchases to small 
amounts for nearby needs. In con- 
trast, more interest is shown in the 
Pittsburgh region, with a fairly good 
volume of quick shipment orders be- 
ing put through. Directions on old 
orders also are better. 


SOUTHERN STATES 
BUSINESS BETTER 


After a few weeks of extremely 
poor flour sales, New Orleans han- 
dlers report a slight pick-up. Both 
bakers and jobbers, however, con- 
tinue to purchase in limited amounts 
for immediate and 30-day shipment. 
A few contracts extend for 60 days. 
Midwestern and Pacific Coast soft 
winters show the least improvement, 
with cookie and cracker bakers buy- 
ing very lightly. Shipping directions 
on old orders continue to show a de- 
cline and some contracts now are run- 
ning well beyond the expiration date. 
Inquiries from South American coun- 
tries continue in quantities far in ex- 
cess of available export licenses. 


PMA BOOKINGS HELP 
IN PACIFIC AREA 


The placing of a_ substantial 
amount of government business re- 
cently has improved the milling out- 
look in the Pacific Northwest. Mills 
which either had been closed or op- 
erating on reduced schedules now are 
grinding again. Prices on the govern- 
ment business ranged from $5.35 to 
$5.45 depending on 72 or 80% ex- 
traction. Domestic trade remains 
slow, buyers taking only hand-to- 
mouth amounts and awaiting devel- 
opments. In California, overall flour 
trade is dull, but buying by small re- 
tail bakers is showing some improve- 
ment. In general, however, there is 
no interest in forward bookings, be- 
cause most bakers feel the market 
undertone is weak. 


CANADIAN ALLOCATIONS 
ALL AUTHORIZED 
Canadian mills now know their ap- 


proximate run position for the re- 
maining months of the crop year, as 





Granulars Rise as Durum Premiums 
Regain Strength; Demand Slackens 


The recent break in durum pre- 
miums was short-lived and the mar- 
ket is again back up above the $3 
level for choice milling kinds. Re- 
ceipts at Minneapolis dropped sharp- 
ly at the lower basis and at the same 
time the demand from mills picked 
up, causing the market to recover all 
of the previous losses. As a result, 
new buying of durum granulars. by 
macaroni and noodle manufacturers 
is again quiet. Durum granulars are 
back up to $6.65 sack, bulk Minneap- 
olis, an advance of about 50¢ sack 
from a week ago. 

Shipping directions on old gran- 
ulars orders still are active, as maca- 
roni plants continue to work on a 
good volume of export orders and a 
fair run of domestic business. Consid- 
erable interest is shown in the out- 
come of the Italian elections next 
month. Italy has been a big custom- 
er for American macaroni products 
and there is some uncertainty among 


the trade about the future of this 
business should the Communist party 
be the victor in Italy. 


Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, March 27, were as fol- 
lows: 

Minneapolis 


1 Amber Durum or better... .$3.05% @3.07% 
2 Ambér Durum or better.... 3.05% @3.07% 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 3.04% @3.06% 
1 Durum or better .......... 2.64% @3.05% 
2 Durum or better .......... 2.64% @3.05% 
3 Durum or better .......... 2.63% @3.04% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by ten milling com- 
panies, which represents the total capacity 
in the United States, in sacks, with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
March 21-27 ......... *231,111 89 
Previous week ........ 263,176 103 
_ SS errr TTT 216,038 89 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-March 27, 1948 .......... 9,328,856 
July 1-March 29, 1947 ......... 7,434,618 


*Préliminary. 


March 30, 1948 


all of the business which will be au- 
thorized has been allocated. The gen. 
eral feeling is that operating time for 
the second quarter of 1948 will be 
down considerably. Winnipeg: reports 
stated export business last week was 
the heaviest in some time, totaling 
around 5 million sacks, all to the U.K. 
Domestic flour business in western 
Canada is picking up after several 
weeks of dullness. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE © 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 311,404 sacks from the prececing 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 68% of the total flour procuc- 
tion in the U.S. amounting to 3,350,- 
480 sacks, compared with 3,049,075 in 
the previous week and 4,285,682 in 
the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Two. years ago the figure was 
3,661,378 and three years ago, 3,/33,- 
984. Production increased 38.00 
sacks in the Northwest over a week 
ago, 150,000 in the Southwest nd 
167,000 in Buffalo while produc‘ion 
decreased 32,000 sacks in the Cen:ral 
and Southeast and 11,000 in the 
North Pacific Coast. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


SPOT MILLFEED PRICES 
_STRONG; OFFERS LIG!T 


Quick Shipment Commands Premium 
Over Prompt and April—Ligh' 
Flour Run Curbs Offerings 


Feedstuff markets averaged sligi tly 
higher the past week, with the pvin- 
cipal gains in wheat millfeeds. Sup- 
plies of millfeeds for immediate s)ip- 
ment were short of. trade needs. 
Other grain by-product feeds were 
barely steady. Offerings of oilseed 
meals became more plentiful as de- 
mand slackened and prices averaged 
somewhat lower, with linseed and 
peanut meals showing the greatest 
decline. The Production and Market- 
ing Administration index number of 
feedstuff prices advanced nearly five 
points, to 283.7, while the feed grain 
index dropped nearly six points to 
324.3, narrowing the spread to about 
40 points. 


Millfeeds Strong 

Demand for millfeeds remained ac- 
tive and offerings of feed for imme- 
diate shipment were short of trade 
needs. At Minneapolis little feed 
was available for immediate 
shipment, and this feature raised 
prices more than the demand. Bian 
and middlings that could be prom- 
ised for immediate shipment 
commanded premiums of $1.502 
ton over even prompt shipment whic 
brought delivery into April. Bran ‘or 
all of April shipment was quoted $5 
@6 under March, while standard nd- 
dlings for April were discounted $2 
@3 under the March quotation. 

The millfeed market at Chic go 
was also strong and the delivery s)iu- 
ation tight for March, but inquiry 
for shipment after April 1 was not 
active. At Kansas City, the millfced 
market was featured by another ©x- 
ceptional rise in the price of bran 
which placed spot values around $15 
ton above the mid-February low. Of- 
ferings remained light at that mar- 
ket, since production has as yet not 
reflected the increased output which 
is expected when mills grind actively 
on the recently placed government 
flour contracts. 
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CCC Buying Pushes Wheat Up 
and Ageney Withdraws 


Reentry of PMA Into Flour Market and Heavy Wheat Purchases 
Account for 12c Bu. Rise—April CCC Needs More Than Covered 


Activities of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. in buying wheat and a new re- 
quest by the Production and Market- 
ing Administration for flour offers 
against May allocations have ac- 
counted for a sharp upturn in wheat 
futures prices since a week ago. Gains 
of 7@12¢ bu. are shown, with almost 
half of the rise registered March 27 
alone. 

Closing prices of futures at leading 
markets March 29 were: Chicago— 
May $2.45@2.45%4, July $2.31@2 31%, 
September $2.29%, December $2.29; 
Minneapolis — May $2.44%, July 
$2.3554; Kansas City—May $2.34% @ 
2.34%, July $2.21, September $2.20%. 

In the early part of the week, the 
CCC bought regularly at Kansas City, 
Chiago and Minneapolis, taking by 
far the most of its grain from the 
forr.er market. Its purchases exceed- 
ed 2 million bushels daily through 
March 25 and brought its cumulative 
takings on the latest buying program 
to :bout 13 million bushels. Of this 
amount about 8.5 million bushels will 
be applied against April requirements 
and the remainder against May needs. 
When the market advanced about 6¢ 
bu. March 27, the CCC refused to 
follow and as a result no wheat was 
purchased that day. 


PMA Asks Flour Offers 


The PMA request for flour offers 
was believed to represent about 5.5 
million bushels of wheat. Mills sub- 
mitted offers March 29 for accept- 
ance by the PMA March 30. East 
coast shipment was specified. Later 
purchases are expected to be for Gulf 
shipment, Last week the PMA bought 
$50,000 sacks for Pacific Coast ship- 
ment. The new method of buying is 
designed to stagger the work load 
of processing mill offers. 

Part of the market strength is dué 
to belief that the large CCC wheat 
takings have drained off the surplus 
of “free” wheat in certain positions, 
notably the Southwest. Talk about 
the likelihood of the government rais- 
ing its export goal to 500 million 
bushels of wheat from the current 
goal of 450 million still is heard and 
the ease with which the government 
has obtained its April requirements 
seems to give weight to such reports. 
The theory is that the higher export 
goal can be attained and still leave 
the mandatory’ 150 million-bushel 
carry-over into the new crop year. 

Farmers are not pressing wheat 
for sale in any volume, despite the 
continued favorable outlook for the 
hew winter wheat crop in the South- 
west. 


K.C. Market Strengthens 


Improved flour business and indi- 
cations that the wheat-flour export 
quota might be increased to 500 mil- 
lion bushels lent strength to Kansas 
City wheat. A good sized volume of 
domestic flour booked to both bakers 
and the family trade and the re-en- 
trance of the PMA into the market 
Zave mills much needed April and 
May running time. The CCC was a 
Teady buyer of wheat until the PMA 
announced its intentions to buy flour. 
Then the wheat buying agency re- 
fused to follow any market advances. 
Kansas City May jumped 15¢ between 
March 22 and March 29, while ordi- 
Nary premiums of No. 1 dark, hard 
Wheat remained right at 8¢ over the 





future. Twelve per cent protein ad- 
vanced 1¢ to reflect a range of 9@13¢ 
March 29, and 13% was unchanged, 
except for choice varieties, which 
were down 2%¢. Sales of wheat to 
mills were moderate, but the volume 
was somewhat improved over the pre- 
vious week. Merchandisers continued 
to furnish a good demand throughout 
the week. Sales averaged 20 cars 
daily, while receipts ranged from a 
low of 46 cars March 23 to 189 cars 
March 29. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City March 27, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.39% @2.97 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.39 @2.96% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.38% @2.96 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.38 @2.95% 
ems, 8 POO 4 Veagndee cass e seen 2.41% @2.53 
See EOE 0 Mba stbd ede oudrecdoe 2.41% @2.52% 
ae ee ere rerrryyrr yr ire 2.40% @2.52 
WO. 4: TOE Se tas scorns tees ese 2.40 @2.51% 


Fort Worth reports ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling March 
29 at $2.57%@259% bu. delivered 
Texas common points, with 13% pro- 
tein bring 1@2¢ premium. Offerings 
are light. Demand is good for or- 
dinary protein offerings for export 
purposes, but milling inquiry is light. 


Spring Premiums Easier 


Cash spring wheat premiums at 
Minneapolis, though up some from 
the low point of the week, were off 
3¢ to 10¢ compared with a week ago. 
Receipts were larger, totaling 958 
cars at Minneapolis and 662 at Du- 
luth. Mill demand was sluggish dur- 
ing fore part of the week, but im- 
proved toward close along with the 
better flour business. Premiums on 
ordinary prote'n wheat were off 3¢ 
for the week, with high protein lots 
as much as 10¢ lower, compared with 
the future. At the close ordinary No. 
1 dark northern spring was quoted 
at 5@10¢ over May. Twelve per cent 


‘protein was quoted at 2¢ over ordi- 


nary, 13% 12¢, 14% protein 19¢, 15% 
protein 30¢, and 16% protein 34¢ over 
ordinary. Durum premiums bounced 
all around during the week. The spot 
basis broke sharply early in the pe- 
riod when No. 1 and 2 hard amber 
traded down to 45@47¢ over May, 
after finishing the previous week at 
70¢ over. Demand gradually was re- 
newed, however, and at the close No. 
1 and 2 hard amber, good to choice 
milling quality, brought 607 over May, 
with buyers again avid for supplies. 
No. 1 and 2 durum of medium quality 
brought 55@58¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis March 27: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib. ........ $2.51% @2.56% 
ek 2 Veer 2.50% @2.55% 
SNE SOI , os cccpaccvuaent 2.50% @ 2.55% 
SE Oe WK cdc nceteoccaes 2.49% @2.54% 
po ee eee ee 2.47% @2.53% 
S-DMS: OE SSE ebs Se eee 2.46% @2.52% 


Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 12% 2¢, 13% 12¢, 14% 19¢, 15% 
30¢, 16% 34¢. 

Pacific Northwest cash wheat mar- 
kets were stronger than those of the 
Middle West. At one time those mar- 
kets were above the Chicago May, 
and 8@10¢ bu. over Kansas City for 
ordinary soft white wheats, where 
they should normally be under. The 
CCC obtained only 66,666 bu. in the 
Portland area, and it is not expected 
that it will receive much the balance 
of the season. Estimates place farm- 
ers’ holdings at less than 10 million 
bushels in the entire Pacific North- 


west. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than * * * 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century * * « 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 
currently to The Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to 
capacity and to the total estimated output of all mills in the U.S. expressed 


in percentages: 























March March March 
Previous 23-29, 24-30, 25-31, 
week 1947 1946 1945 
fl SRS e ere ee en Pte 721,614 1,096,950 942,415 802,862 
Southwest ‘ 1,252,378 1,598,573 1,361,338 1,253,201 
BUSEAIO. 2.0 occ ccecvceceee 277,664 563,130 523,240 523,790 
Central and Southeast .. woe 631,450 659,485 475,469 550,974 
North Pacific Coast ........+.. 265,970 366,945 358,916 353,157 
TORR. ick Si 00 ks gas io 0% 3,049,076 4,285,083 3,661,378 3,483,984 
Percentage of total U.S. output 68 68 67 71 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
c——Percentage of capacity operated r July 1 to ~ 
March March March March 
21-27, Previous 23-29, 24-30, 25-31, ° March 27, March 29, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ...... 73 69 107 - 92 77 34,103,361 37,256,937 
Southwest ...... 90 79 104 93 90 57,513,053 56,357,642 
Buffalo ......... 74 46 94 87 87 19,876,352 19,619,595 
Central and S. E. 70 75 83 65 70 21,325,708 21,319,136 
No. Pacific Coast 70 73 112 99 86 12,678,817 13,557,499 
TOtnls kee 78 71 100 90 84 145,497,291 148,110,809 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- - 
capacity output _ tivity Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
March 21-27 .... 376,920 319,530 85 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 376,920 265,971 71 March 21-27 .... 378,960 *262,353 69 
Year ago ....%..- 364,320 398,716 110 Previous week .. 378,960 263,401 70 
Two years ago .. 364,320 337,134 93 Year ago ....... 360,360 402,255 112 
Five-year Average ...seceeeceevees 86 Two years ago .. 360,360 365,248 101 
Ten-year AVerTage .....eseeeeeecese 77 Five-year average ...........seee: 79 
Wichita TON-YOOF AVETASS .605 6 0c cevscssoes 66 
March 21-27 .... 118,800 108,135 91 *Preliminary. 
Previous week .. 118,800 91,878 77 
Year ABO coves 118,800 133,556 112 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Two years ago .. 112,800 102,217 91 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Five-year Average ..-..eeeeeeeeeee 88 Montana and lowa: 
Ten-year AVETABE ....sceeeeeeeees 78 
Salina Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
01.9 A ° capacity output tivity 
Previous week 2, 100208 88.618 gy «March «21-27 .... 666,600 497,432 75 
Year ago ....... 100,200 94,300 94 Previous week .. 666,600 458,213 69 
Two years ago .. 84,6u0 74,826 88 Year ago ....... 667,800 712,572 107 
Five-year AVeCrTage ....sseeececcees 81 Two years ago .. 667,800 577,167 86 
Ten-year AVCTABe ..-s esses eeceeens 78 = Wive-year average ........seeeeee 69 
55 Representative Mills Ten-year Average .......seescseees 60 


Mills outside of Kansas City, Wichita 
and Salina: 


March 21-27 .... 964,680 884,813 92 
Previous week .. 964,680 806,011 84 
Year ago ....... 953,280 972,001 102 
Two years ago .. 894,660 847,161 95 
Five-year AVeCTABe ....eeseeseveecs 91 
Ten-year Average .....-.seeeeeeses 76 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


March 21-27 .... 712,866 *499,021 70 
Previous week .. 10v,366 531,450 75 
Year ago ....... 791,786 659,485 83 
Two years ago .. 730,806 475,469 65 
Five-year Average ...sseeceeeeseces 68 
Ten-year AVGTABCS ...ceeesecccevece 63 
*Preliminary. 
BUFFALO 
March 21-27 .... 604,200 *444,909 74 
Previous week .. 604,200 277,664 46 
YoOar GBO ..2es00 601,200 563,130 94 
Two years ago .. 600,600 523,240 87 
Five-year AVCTABe ....eeeeeeeseees 79 
Ten-year AVETABGS ..ceeecesserecees 75 


*Preliminary. 


*Preliminary. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 


Washington Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

7s capacity output _ tivity 
March 21-27 .... 223,320 *143,873 64 
Previous week .. 223,320 159,759 72 
YOer OBO cccocee 193,320 220,094 114 
Two years ago .. 225,720 230,608 102 
Five-year Average .......cceeeeees 79 


Ten-year Average .......e ccc eccees 72 
*Preliminary. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
March 21-27 .... 140,010 110,785 79 
Previous week .. 140,010 106,211 76 
Year ASO si... 134,200 146,851 109 ° 
Two years ago .. 134,800 128,308 96 
Five-year Average .... cece eeeenes 91 
Ten-year AVCTABS ..... ce eee eeceees 83 





MILLFEED OUTPUT .- 

Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, to- 
gether with season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills 
of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. Figures show produc- 
tion from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*——, ——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


Weekly Crop year 


--Combined**—, 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 


March 21-27 ... 28,393 1,170,433 $14,505 
Previous week . 25,361 14,114 
Two weeks ago. 24,059 13,583 
1947 vccvccvccce 32,371 1,083,342 21,534 
BOEG ovccccccsce 21,101 1,024,287 14,607 
BOGE) wcccvcsovse 25,377 953,246 16,258 
BB48 fawccpecode 22,132 978,054 13,934 
Five-yr. average 25,875 1,041,872 16,168 


*Principal mills, 


*°75% of total capacity. 


661,454 $8,557 392,227 61,455 2,224,114 
8,463 47,938 
8,961 46,603 
674,220 12,221 375,237 66,126 2,132,799 
683,564 8,110 408,692 43,819 2,116,543 
629,442 10,607 389,883 52,242 1,963,569 
677,390 9,645 383,165 45,711 1,939,018 
645,214 9,823 388,041 61,871 2,075,127 
tAll mills. tPreliminary. 
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USDA Hints Return to Private Exports 





GRAIN TRADE ASKS MEETING 
WITH PMA TO PLAN CHANGE 


Trial Balloon Alleging USDA Desire to Step Out of Ex- 
port Procurement Attributed to Jesse Gilmer; 
Hope Held for Meeting in April 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—tThe grain trade 
called the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s bluff on its alleged inten- 
tion to return export procurement to 
private hands this week when Wil- 
liam F. Brooks, executive secretary 
of the National Grain Trade Council 
asked Jesse P. Gilmer, Production and 
Marketing Administration director, to 
set a time for a meeting between 
government officials and the trade to 
arrange for the transition from the 
present PMA wheat export monopoly 
to private channels at the end of 
this. crop year. A session now ap- 
pears likely early in April. 

Mr. Gilmer is alleged to have been 
the source who gave a trial balloon 
story to the press to the effect that 
PMA wanted to get out of the ex- 
port business in all commodities, with 
the possible exception of wheat. This 
story alleged that USDA remained 
in the export procurement field at 
the instigation of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State. 

Even responsible officials at USDA 
cast doubt on the accuracy of the 
Gilmer story and offer several ob- 
jections to his tentative proposal. 
Among the objections are these:, in- 
ability to keep foreign buyers in line; 
the present lack of assurance that 
private grain exporters will not sell 
in anticipation of allocations and 


thereby tie up large quantities of’ 


grain, and the possible effect on com- 
modity markets. 

The publication of PMA willingness 
to return the export business to pri- 
vate channels comes strangely at a 
time when pending European Recov- 
ery Program legislation specifically 
admonishes the administrator of the 
recovery program to use private trade 
channels to the maximum practicable 
extent in regard to procurement. 

The avowal of interest in a return 
of the export business to private 
trade is not new. At any time in the 
past three years any casual visitor 
could have elicited that same response 
from responsible officials at USDA. 
The present peculiarity is the will- 
ingness of an official to give a cloak 
of official respectability. 


Seek PMA Intentions 


Trade representatives believe that 
since the PMA has made an overture 
it is up to the trade to call the bluff 
and to find out just how far the 
PMA will go. Another strange aspect 
of this semi-official statement is that 
it did not emanate from grain branch 
officials who have bread grain trade 
contacts and who ultimately will have 
to be called upon to advise in any ne- 
gotiations in the matter. 

Why, it is asked, if the government 
is serious did it select this devious 
approach to a problem so important 
to private trade interests, when one 
or two telephone calls from grain 


branch officials would have assem- 
bled a responsible trade group to dis- 
cuss the matter promptly? 

The suspicion rests on two ele- 
ments. First, the pending European 
recovery legislation admonition of use 
of private trade in procurement of 
commodities under the recovery pro- 
gram. This admonition, it is asserted, 
is meaningless in the hands of a 
skilled government bureaucrat, and 
this assertion of a desire to restore 
to private trade its own business may 
be merely a pious statement to alibi 
future actions. 

Secondly, Mr. Gilmer recently to!d 
a group of millers that he had been 
responsible for a flour procurement 
policy which cost a number of mills 
substantial sums of money. Could 
this new interest in private procure- 
ment of commodities for ERP rest 
in a desire, on the part of Mr. Gil- 
mer to recast himself as a defender 
of private trade instead of the pro- 
mulgator of a procurement policy 
which not only flopped badly but cost 
the milling industry large sums of 
money? 


Other Obstacles Noted 


Apart from these suspicions over 
the USDA trial balloon, there are 
several other hurdles to be taken 
prior to a government surrender 
of its wheat export monopoly. 

Among these are the present in- 
verse carrying charges which the 
futures markets are now reflecting. 





The inverse carrying charge spread 
has been narrowed as this crop year 
advanced, and the current maximum 
spread of near-by over the most dis- 
tant future contract is approxi- 
mately 15¢. 

The September and December con- 
tracts are nearly equal. Officials ask 
if the private trade will be willing 
to accumulate grain for export on 
the basis of inverse carrying charges. 
In answer to this objection, private 
trade sources say that if they are per- 
mitted to handle the business with 
foreign claimants on a normal basis, 
the impact will be taken off the spot 
market, thereby causing the distant 
futures to rise in relation to the near- 
by delivery and permit accumulation 
of wheat for export. 

However, these trade sources say 
that it will be necessary for the gov- 
ernment to start negotiations with 
trade groups promptly and complete 
arrangements to wind up its procure- 
ment activities by the end of this 
crop year and make no commitments 
running into the new crop. 


Flour Minimum Poses Problem 


Another problem is the require- 
ment in the pending ERP legislation 
which specifically orders the admin- 
istrator of foreign aid to assure that 
not less than 25% of wheat exports 
from this country to foreign partici- 
pating nations be in the form of wheat 
flour. 

How this specific limitation on the 
administrator can be implemented if 
the foreign buyers are to deal di- 
rectly with U.S. grain exporters is 
admittedly a problem, but grain trade 
sources believe that it can be han- 
dled satisfactorily. 

One trade source stated that all the 
alleged difficulties ascribed to private 
procurement can be eliminated if the 
foreign buying nations are given al- 
locations and dollar credits against 

(Continued on page 44) 
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William J. Ocken 


JOINS USHER — William J. Ocicen 
has been appointed to the stafi of 
Vernon C. Usher, Inc., as a bakery 
consultant, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Vernon C. Usier, 
president of the firm. Mr. Ocken has 
had more than 27 years’ experience as 
a bakery production man. He was 
graduated from the baking schoo! of 
the Dunwoody Institute of Minn ap- 
olis in 1921. He has been associated 
with. the Heissler-Junge Baking Co., 
Schulze Baking Co., H. Piper Baking 
Co., National Tea Co. and Pillstury 
Mills, Inc. Besides being a co-foun:ler, 
he is a charter member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Bakery Engineers. He 
also served as president of this or- 
ganization during the years 1935-36 


‘and for the past 15 years has had 


charge of the bread display during 
that group’s annual meetings. 





Bread Distribution Methods Studied 
in AIB Research on Staling Problern 


WASHINGTON —In its first report 
on research on the problem of bread 
staling, the American Institute of 
Baking has disclosed progress which 
may Open up new aspects in the han- 
dling of bread and baked goods. It 
was pointed out, however, that at 
this time it is too early to appraise 
the possibilities properly. 

The AIB has begun its research 
program on the staling problem in 
bakery products following 
pointment last fall under the provi- 
sions of the Marketing and Research 
Act of 1946. 

In analyzing bread distribution 
practices, the AIB has reported, it 
was discovered that sharp tempera- 
ture changes seem to contribute to 
staling of bread products. This new 
avenue of approach has not been fully 
examined but, according to the re- 
port issued at the first meeting of 
the research group since the project 
was started, distinct possibilities of 
new knowledge in bread distribution 
technique are detected. : 

At a meeting of the baking indus- 
try research advisory committee held 





its ap- - 


in Washington March 23, Dr. R. J. 
Sumner of the AIB staff reported 
on progress of the research work on 
staling of bread and rolls being car- 
ried on by the institute, in coopera- 
tion with the bakery section of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Recommendations were also made for 
the development of the next phase 
of the program. 


Data Obtained 


Dr. Sumner informed the commit- 
tee that the first step in the study 
was to develop instruments and 
methods for obtaining the necessary 
temperature data in the course of 
conventional bread distribution pro- 
cedures. When this was done, trial 
runs were made in bakery trucks in 
both Rockford, Ill., and Denver, Colo., 
he said. 

From these runs, according to Dr. 
Sumner, much valuable data were 
collected concerning the temperature 
chahges which take place in bread in 


the course of conventional distribu- 


tioh “procedures, including distribu- 
tion in bread trucks of old design 





compared with trucks of new desi2n, 
insulated trucks compared with un- 
insulated trucks, transportation of 
bread in cartons compared with 
transportation of bread on trick 
shelves and storage of bread outside 
stores in wooden bread boxes co:m- 
pared with direct delivery inside «he 
store. 

These data, togethér with other ‘e- 
velopments, will be correlated <nd 
made a part of a report later in ‘he 
year containing recommendations or 
improved procedures in the h_ n- 
dling of bread. 

Following detailed discussion on 
methods used, the committee decic ed 
that the next step in the resea:ch 
program should be broken down ito 
two parts: (1) Methods of retard- 
ing staling, and (2) ingredients wh.ch 
might be suitable for retarding stal- 
ing. 

A motion to this effect was carr ed 
unanimously. Steps will now be t:k- 
en in cooperation with officials of 
the USDA to implement this p:0- 
gram with funds provided under ‘he 
Marketing and Research Act. 
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“My Cattle, MINE TO SELL” 


“MY” Is A LITTLE WORD, but millions of farmers in the world 
can never even hope to use it. They live under “‘isms.’’ You 
live in the favored nation built on the incentive system. 
Compare the results. Under one plan, people are collected like 
horses, go to work in herds, eat together in shacks, have no 
homes of their own. Those who remain on small farms turn 
over their products to the government. 

Here, each baby born has a chance to own his own farm, 
or to work where he chooses, for as long or as little as he likes. 

A little “‘ism’’ is a dangerous thing. When it doesn’t work, 
the ism-spreaders say you need more ism-ing. And soon the 
“sms” take over everything. 

Our people enjoy living standards the whole world envies— 
better living standards created by our incentive system. Yes, 
the same incentive that keeps you on the job the year ’round 
keeps Cargill busy 24 hours a day finding better and more 


OFFICE S MINNEAPOL 


© CARGILL, ine, 


economical ways of handling grain. ..developing through 
research better seed-strains for you to grow . . . using years of 
“know-how” to build better feeds for your livestock . . . per- 
forming for you a hundred services that grew out of the 
incentive system. 

Cargill has to work, has to serve, to get your business. 
Incentive opportunity awaits every ambitious man and organ- 
ization in our land. And as long as our incentive system 
continues to flourish and grow, just so long will we all be able 
to say, “It’s Mine!’’—just so long will a farmer be able to 
say, ‘My Crops’’—just so long will he be able to say, “My 
Cattle, MINE TO SELL!”’ 


CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN ¢ 
SERVING 


1s AN D OTHER CITIES 


This ad appeared in the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
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OUR AIM IS NOT MERELY TO SELL WHEAT TO MILLERS 


It is to supply our milling customers with wheat of the type they require 
from great Southwestern stocks or current marketings, giving them the 
whole value of our judgment and long experience and our ample facilities. 


ALWAYS millers are our preferred customers. 






CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 

















STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 

Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
Wituam C. Enxkeg, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. — 
Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harais, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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the purity and condition of the grain before it ever meets the 


And modern mill sanitation is a revelation in cleanliness and purity of the finished flour for bakers use, 
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lt takes So wettthe 





©0000 OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOHOOOOOOEE 
Pioneer millers of the old days would hardly believe their eyes 


could they see how much more is required of special equipment 
and scientific know-how to mill the modern “Bakers Flour”. 


Special studies in wheat varieties and soil fertility, shining laboratories and 














So, it takes the special know-how and wide experience of the trained milling 
expert to produce the modern COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flours” in 
which the baker places such confidence today. 

There’s a COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flour” for every purpose, 
from which to select those that meet your particular baking needs. And each 
COMMANDER-LARABEE flour is milled to its own specific standards, for bakers 
exclusively. The choice is yours. ” 


NORTHWESTERN SPRING SOUTHWESTERN HARD SPECIAL PURPOSE 
WHEAT FLOURS WHEAT FLOURS SOFT FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee Milling Company 
General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 
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WHEAT FIELDS START SPRING 
GROWTH; OUTLOOK FAVORABLE 


Some Greening as Far North as Nebraska and Lower 
Lake Region—Kansas Stands Good in Eastern and 
Northwestern Sections—Oklahoma Improved 


Small grains east of the Rocky 
Mountains are showing general im- 
provement as a result of recent warm 
weather, with fields greening as far 
north as the lower lake region and 
Nebraska. Kansas stands of wheat 
are good in the eastern and north- 
western sections and fair in the cen- 
tral and southwestern areas, with a 
few reports of poor stands in the 
southwestern counties. Moisture is 
generally ample for present needs in 
the western portion of the great 
plains region to excessive in the re- 
maining portion of the main wheat 
belt. Cold weather late last week re- 
tarded growth in the mountain re- 
gion and the Pacific states, but addi- 
tional moisture in those areas im- 
proved prospects. 


Reports by States 


Kansas—Wheat fields through the 
central and western parts of the state 
are beginning to show some green and 
in eastern counties development of 
the crop is very satisfactory except 
in a few sections where washing of 
fields had resulted from heavy rains. 
Although fields in the late germinat- 
ing area of central and western Kan- 
sas are showing promise of satis- 
factory stands, farmers are concerned 
over weeds and other detrimental 
factors resulting from the unusually 
late development of the crop. Fields 
are still very wet and seeding of oats 
and other spring crops is expected to 
be delayed. Side roads are muddy, 
or impassable, through much of the 
state, interfering with hauling of 
grain and most other farm products 
to market. 


Oklahoma Improves 


Oklahoma—Small grains show im- 
provement due to abundant moisture 
and warmer weather. Wheat has 
made good growth in the southern 
half of the state and prospects are 
excellent in some counties. In the 
northern half wheat now is making 
good growth, but a large area of late 
seeded wheat will require ideal 
weather. Very little damage from 
freezes or soil blowing has been re- 
ported. Winter oats were severely 
damaged by March freezes in some 
areas. From one half to three fourths 
of the acreage was reported frozen 
out in some south central sections. 


Nebraska Snows Beneficial 


Nebraska—Wheat, especially that 
which came up in time, received great 
benefit from the heavy snow which 
fell earlier this month and has start- 
ed to green up. The present outlook 
for this wheat is very good. Reports 
are still conflicting as to the outcome 
of the late sown wheat, some indicat- 
ing. that such wheat may be good 
enough to leave for harvest, while 
other reports indicate considerable 
uncertainty as to its outcome. The 
soil moisture situation has been ex- 
cellent for such wheat since the snow 
and if it was not damaged previously, 
such wheat should grow now under 
the favorable weather conditions. 
Farm work is backward because of 
the wet soil conditions. In extreme 
northern and northwestern Nebraska, 
where the snowfall was lighter, some 


field work has started. In other sec- 
tions of the state, reports indicate 
that field work may be started this 
week and in other places a week later. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TWO APPOINTMENTS MADE 
FOR BEMIS PAPER PLANT 


ST. LOUIS—Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
has announced two appointments for 
its paper specialty plant. H. C. Davis, 
who has headed the plant during its 
brief period of growth, has been for- 
mally appointed manager of the plant. 
W. A. Kamp has been named sales 
manager. 


Mr. Davis joined the Bemis organi- 
zation in 1942 in the market research 
department and was active in devel- 
opment of special types of bags for 
war use. He is a graduate of the 
school of business and public admin- 
istration, University of Missouri. 

Mr. Kamp has been with the Bemis 
organization since 1923 and trans- 
ferred to the paper specialty plant 
which was built in 1944 to meet war- 
time needs for special shipping con- 
tainers. 

The paper specialty plant makes 
paper bags of irregular sizes and odd 
shapes for industries which previously 
had not been served by Bemis. These 
bags are made in sizes large enough 
for a full-sized mattress, down to 
small broom covers. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA GRAIN DELIVERIES 
TOTAL 1,937,000,000 LB. 


WASHINGTON—January deliver- 
ies of grain and grain products made 
up 1,937 million pounds of the 2,586 
million pounds of food and agricul- 
tural commodities delivered’ by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture dur- 
ing January. 

Deliveries to the Department of 
the Army, largely for civilian relief 
feeding in occupied areas, included 
790 million pounds of wheat, 99 mil- 
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lion pounds of flour and 42 million 
pounds of oats. 

Initial deliveries under the U.S. 
foreign aid program consisted of 485 
million pounds of wheat and 149 mil- 
lion pounds of flour. Deliveries to cash 
paying foreign governments included 
214 million pounds of wheat. 

Deliveries to foreign countries re- 
ceiving food and agricultural products 
under the U.S. foreign relief program 
included 55 million pounds of wheat; 
29 million, flour; 16 million, break- 


_fast cereals; over 2 million pounds 


of macaroni and spaghetti. Deliveries 
of 61 million pounds of wheat and 49 
million pounds of flour were made 
under the Greek-Turkish aid program. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE~—— 


PAPER PLANT COMPLETED 


PENSACOLA, FLA.— The newly- 
constructed kraft paper mill of the 
Alabama Pulp & Paper Co., a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the St. Regis 
Paper Co., has just produced its first 
paper. James H. Allen, president of 
the Alabama company, in making an- 
nouncement, said that the Pensacola 
mill has a capacity of 250 tons daily 
and that it will supply kraft paper to 
the new multiwall bag plant now 
ready to go into production, as well 
as to the firm’s other multiwall 
plants. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IEFC SUBMITS REVISED 
OIL CAKE ALLOCATIONS 


WASHINGTON—The International 
Emergency Food Committee has sub- 
mitted to the governments concerned 
a revised preliminary recommenda- 
tion covering the distribution of vege- 
table high protein feeds during 1948. 
Under the terms of this recommenda- 
tion importing countries are entitled 
to lift the following quantities of oil 
cake (1,000’s of metric tons): Austria 
10.1, Belgium 127.4, Czechoslovakia 
17.4, Denmark 290.5, Finland 22.1, 
France 112.1, Greece 5.1, Ireland 11.5, 
Italy 21.8, Netherlands 172.1, Norway 
37.6, Poland 13.1, Sweden 142.7, 
Switzerland 16.1, and the U.K. 294.2. 

Countries not listed above may lift 
up to 85% of their liftings in 1947 
as was the case under the preliminary 
recommendation for 1948, announced 
Dec. 19, 1947. Importing countries 
may lift the supplies recommended for 
them from one or all of the countries 
having supplies for export. 

The quantities recommended for 
each of the countries specified above 








NGTC OFFICIALS—Harold E. Sanford (left) of the Continental Grain 
Co., Portland, is the new chairman of the National Grain Trade Council. 
He succeeds R. C. Woodworth (right), Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis. Mr. 
Woodworth is now vice chairman of the council. During the war Mr. San- 
ford served as chief of the feed branch, Office of Price Administration. 
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represent 85% of the allocations orig- 
inally recommended for 1947, or ac. 
tual 1947 liftings, whichever was 
higher. The revised recommendation, 
which will remain in effect until it is 
possible to estimate more precisely 
the world availabilities of oil cake 
in 1948, will permit procurement and 
shipment to proceed in an orderly 
manner during the interim. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


G. M. LESTER ELECTED 
TAX GROUP PRESIDENT 


CHICAGO—Garner M. Lester ‘1as 
been elected president of the Naticnal 
Tax Equality Assn., succeeding ‘en 
C. McCabe, Minneapolis grain n:an. 
Mr. McCabe was elected chairma: of 
the newly elected 77-man board of 
directors. 

Other officers elected were: £ ‘th 
Marshall, chairman of the execu ive 
committee; Robert L. Rote, first \ ice 
president; Philip P. Bash, second \ ice 
president; Fred Pabst and J. Ad: ms 
Bruce, vice presidents; J. Gordon PF b- 
erts, treasurer; Oscar L. Malo, se: re- 
tary. 

Mr. Lester, the new president is 
head of his own company, G. M. I es- 
ter & Co., cotton ginners, Jack: 9n, 
Miss. He is a farmer, past presic »nt 
of the National Cotton Ginners A sn. 
and past president of the Rotary C ‘ub 
of Jackson. 

The retiring president, Mr. McC: be, 
had served in that office since } ov. 
18, 1943, having been elected at the 
first board of directors’ meeting. 

Tributes by many members of the 
board praised Mr. McCabe’s fv ur- 
year leadership in tax equality maat- 
ters. Though at times Mr. McCabe has 
spent more than half of his time on 
affairs of the NTEA, the associa‘ ion 
reports that he received no remun- 
eration and at the same time paid all 
of his own traveling expenses. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COOPERATIVE GLF GROWTH 
SHOWN IN ANNUAL REPORT 


BUFFALO—The volume of busi- 
ness done by the Cooperative GLF, 
Inc., has increased from $43,764,000 
in 1941 to $113,182,000 in 1947, ac- 
cording to the annual report issued 
by the cooperative. These figures do 
not include retail or marketing ope ra- 
tions. 

The tonnage of feeds handled in 
1947 was 1,031,000, compared with 
949,000 in 1941. Feed. tonnage iie- 
clined about 3% from 1946, due to a 
drop in poultry feeds. Dairy fe ds 
showed an increase, however. 

More than 1 million bushels of 
grain were handled for patrons of 
the organization during 1947, s:id 
in the report to have included m r 
than one fourth of all wheat mark 't- 
ed in New York. 

During the year the delegate b: dy 
voted to confine patronage refu: ds 
to members only, thereby giving Ip 
federal income tax exemption. ‘1 1e 
board of directors has authorized he 
sale of $2 million in stock to tz <e 
care of additional capital needs, 
cluding new facilities. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


F. M. SHIPMAN REELECTED 
DISTILLERS’ GROUP HE/D 


CINCINNATI—Frank M. Shipman 
of Brown-Forman Distillers Coro., 
Louisville, was elected president of 
the Distillers Feed Research Coun.il; 
Inc., at the organization’s third con- 
ference in Cincinnati, Feb. 24. C. S. 
Boruff of Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., 
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WHEAT - BARLEY 
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FIELD SEEDS 
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“DURAMBER’” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
‘armers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 














_ QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. . 

















The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


» General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 














Peoria, Ill., was named vice president. 

Both men served in these positions 
in the past year and continue under 
the new organizational set-up of the 
council, which recently. was incorpo- 
rated as a separate group. Previously 
the council was sponsored by the Dis- 
tilled Spirits Institute. 

The new corporation will have 
three types of memberships: active 
members, composed of representa- 
tives of the various distillers; asso- 
ciate members, composed of firms in 
the feed and grain business, and asso- 
ciate members among representatives 
of institutions interested in feeding, 
such as colleges and other research 
organizations. 

Dr. Philip J. Schaible is director of 
research of the council and William 
N. Stice, Jr., is educational director. 
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STOCKS OF BUCKWHEAT: « 
BOUGHT BY GOVERNMENT. 


The government recently purchased 
the large stocks of buckwheat which 
had been held at the Atlantic sea- 
board for export, according to Blodg- 
ett’s buckwheat bulletin, and the 
price of the grain continues to hold 
firm. 

For some time there was the possi- 
bility that this buckwheat might have 
to be sold in domestic markets, which 
would have put some pressure on 
prices. Current offerings are light 
and the demand for buckwheat flour 
is sufficient to absorb all grain now 
coming to market. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS WINS 
ADVERTISING AWARD 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., recently received a_ special 
award in national competition for 
“social force’ advertising that pub- 
licized the cause of public school 
teachers and the plight of the Ameri- 
can school system. 

The award was presented to Ab- 
bott Washburn, manager of General 
Mills’ public service department, in 





- New York at the annual advertising 


award contest sponsored by Advertis- 
ing and Selling magazine. 

The citation of honorable mention 
was awarded to General Mills and tu 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
for a four-color ad entitled “Merry 
Christmas, Miss Miller.’”’ The adver- 
tisement featured a color photo of a 
typical teacher before a Christmas 
tree, with ornaments reflecting the 
beaming faces of children in her class. 
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MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS 
STUDY SALES POINTS 


MINNEAPOLIS — The monthly 
dinner meeting of the Associated 
Bakers of Minneapolis March 15 was 
featured by two movies on sales pro- 
motion, a discussion of bread tender- 
izers and a report on the recent con- 
vention of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. 

Two movies on increased sales pro- 
motions were shown to the 52 bakers 
and allied men present by representa- 
tives of the National Cash Register 
Co. A representative of Swift & Co. 
discussed the latest developments in 
tenderizing bread. 

C. H. Anderson, treasurer of the 
organization, Christensen’s Bakery, 
Minneapolis, spoke on the highlights 
of the ASBE convention in Chicago 
March 8-11. Association committee 
heads reported, and a group was set 
up to arrange the annual allied-baker 
golf tournament. 
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GOLDEN BELT 


t top-notch baking per- 


* S-You will ge . 
Ree and a tasty, _sseorsoaes 
loaf with any of these three super 


bakery flours. 


Capacity 10,000 Sacks 


9 


> | 
KANSAS 


Central States Sales Office 
1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower 
50 West Broad St., Columbus, O. 


SALINA 


Nashville Sales Office 
810 Nashvite Trust Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 











Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 











NEW ASBE OFFICERS—New officers of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers elected at that group’s 24th 
annual meeting in Chicago March 8-11 are shown above. 
Left to right, they are: Tyler R. Stevens, American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., New’ York, second vice president; 
Harold Moody, Ralph’s Grocery Co., Los Angeles, first 
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vice president; Otto Richter, Richter Baking Co., San 
Antonio, president, and Victor E. Marx, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Inc., Chicago, secretary-treasurer. Mr. 
Marx was reelected to serve as secretary-treasurer of 
the society for the 25th consecutive year, or since the 
founding of the ASBE. 





Profit Ratios of Food Processing 
Companies Climb to 12.7% in 1946 


WASHINGTON — Profit ratios of 
retail food chains and food processing 
corporations in 1946 jumped to the 
highest levels on record beginning in 
1935, according to the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics. 

The rate of operating profits, less 
provisions for federal taxes, as a per- 
centage of investment, rose from 8% 
in 1945 to 18.3% in 1946 for a group 
of 8 retail chains (Table 1). The prof- 
it rate for 43 food processing cor- 
porations rose from 8% in 1945 to 
12.7% in 1946. Preliminary data for 
the first half of 1947 indicates that 
profit ratios probably will not de- 
cline appreciably in 1947. 

During a period of rising prices 
such as in 1946-47, the increase in 
the rate of profit per dollar of sales 
is smaller than the increase in the 
rate of profits per dollar of invest- 
ment. Changes in valuation of in- 
vestments usually lag far behind 
changes in price levels. However, 
profit ratios to sales in 1946 appear 
to compare favorably with other 
years of high business activity, ac- 
cording to estimates published by the 
National City Bank of New York. 
That agency reports 1946 ratios of 
net income after taxes to sales for 
leading manufacturing corporations 
at 10.1% for cotton goods, 9.3% for 
other textile products, 6.5% for bak- 
ing, 4.4% for tobacco products, 4.2% 
for leather and shoes, 3.2% for dairy 
products and 1.7% for meat packing. 
For food chains a profit rate, after 
taxes of 1.6% on sales is reported. 


Among food processing corpora- 
tions the highest rate of profit on in- 
vestment in 1946 was 20% for bak- 
ing companies, nearly double the rate 
of 10% in 1945. The 1946 profit rate 
was 13% for grain-mill product com- 
panies, 10% for meat packers, 16% 
for canning companies, and 14% for 
dairy products companies. 
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DUNWOODY STUDENTS VISIT 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS—The students and 
staff of the Dunwoody Baking School 
were guests of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
March 24 for a day’s tour and pro- 
gram. About 100 students boarded the 
chartered buses in the morning and 
went “touring” through Pillsbury’s 
“A” mill and the company’s products 
control department and bakeshop. A 
short visit. to the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange, with a talk on grain mar- 
keting by E. C. Hillweg, secretary 
of the exchange, concluded the morn- 
ing’s activities. 

After a lunch at the Minneapolis 
Athletic Club, the group met at the 
auditorium in the Pillsbury Building 
in Minneapolis, where several mem- 
bers of the Pillsbury organization 
spoke on milling and baking prob- 
lems. Paige Lehman, vice president at 
Pillsbury, and a trustee of Dunwoody 
Institute, discussed mutual problems 
in the baking and milling industries. 

Other speakers and their topics 











Table 1—Food Corporations: Operating Profit (Less Provision for Federal Taxes) as 
Percentage of Investment, 1935-46* (percentage) 


————_—— 





Bight Eleven 
Bight grain mill meat 

Year— baking products packers 
Beat oceivesce | 8.3 6.2 
| ere 8.3 8.8 4.5 
1937. 7.5 9.0 3.0 
Dawes bias 9.4 10.6 3 
1939 8.2 10.5 4.6 
ere 7.2 8.2 5.1 
, ee 6.6 8.6 7.8 
Seer 10.2 9.0 7.5 
1943....... 10.6 9.0 7.5 
TOSS. ccecen 9.3 10.2 7.0 
BOGS cc c be cdces 10.1 9.6 6.1 
BOGE. ccccscres 20.0 13.0 10.1 





Food processing companies ‘ Bight 

Eleven 43 retail 
Five dairy companies food 

canning products combined chains 
6.8 6.3 6. 8.8 
10.3 9.0 6.8 9.0 
6.1 7.0 5.2 5.0 
3.8 7.8 3.7 8.0 
8.9 9.1 7.6 9.9 
6.3 8.4 6.5 9.4 
11.0 9.7 8.5 10.0 
8.1 9.5 8.5 8.8 
7.6 8.4 8.2 7.3 
8.7 8.4 8.1 8.3 
9.3 9.7 8.0 8.0 
15.8 14.2 12.7 18.3 


*In general, the operating profit is the net sales less cost of sales, operating expenses, 
maintenance and depreciation. The provision for federal taxes includes both income taxes 
and excess profits taxes, and in some cases Canadian and state income taxes. Other income 
is not included in operating profit; however, the federal taxes are on all sources of in- 
come. Further adjustment of the tax deductions would increase the profit ratios slightly. 

Investment includes common stock, preferred stock, funded debt, minority interests, 
capital surplus, earned surplus and various reserves, 


were: A. B. Sparboe, president, flour 
milling division, “World Food Situa- 
tion”; Allan Q. Moore, vice president, 
“U.S. Wheat Picture”; John P. Sny- 
der, Jr., general production superin- 
tendent, “Milling Process”; George 
B. Wagner, director, biological con- 
trol, “Mill and Bakery Cleanliness,” 
and Harvey J. Patterson, vice presi- 
dent and bakery sales manager, ‘How 
Pillsbury Serves the Baker.” 
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NEW VICE PRESIDENT 


ATLANTA—William E. Tompkins 
was elected vice president of the 
American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, at 
a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors. He has been with the com- 
pany since 1931, and, for the past 
year, has been general plant super- 
visor of the company’s 19 plants. C. 
Stuart Broeman was re-elected presi- 
dent, and the following were also re- 
elected: John A. Wyatt, vice presi- 
dent; J. H. Lovell, secretary and 
treasurer, and J. T. Callier, assistant 
secretary. 
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R. M. SCOULAR REELECTED 
HEAD OF NEBRASKA GROUP 


OMAHA—R. M. Scoular, secretary- 
treasurer and manager of the Scoular- 
Bishop Grain Co., was reelected pres- 
ident of the Nebraska Grain Improve- 
ment Assn. at the group’s recent 
tenth annual business meeting here. 

The selections of the nominating 
committee were accepted unanimous- 
ly. Frank Sorensen, manager of the 
Omaha plant of the Kellogg Co., was 
made first vice president; Charles E. 
Belman, Maney Milling Co., former 
Omaha Grain Exchange president, 
second vice president, and Ray Ridge, 
president of the Omaha ‘Chamber of 
Commerce, treasurer. Cecil Means, 
agriculture commissioner of the 
Chamber of Commerce, was elected 
to the executive committee, and J. 
C. Swinbank, Nebraska college of ag- 
riculture, was named field secretary. 

New members of the board of 
directors include: James Ross, Oma- 
ha; Earl Walters, Omaha; Dallas Cof- 
fin, Omaha; J. R. Scott, Lincoln; 
Howard Elm, Lincoln; Harold B. Wal- 
ler, Omaha; Cecil Means, Omaha; 
Stanley Matzke, Lincoln; H. K. Hep- 
perly, Denver; Jack Lowe, Sidney; 
C. Edgar Leafdale, Potter; Hamilton 
B. Cook, Omaha. 

Dr, F, D. Keim, head of the de- 
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partment of agronomy, University of 
Nebraska College of Agriculture, told 
the delegates that the $8,000 which 
had been spent in small grain re- 
search last year in Nebraska was 
small compared to the returns made 
by the new varieties developed. He 
also reported that industrial firms 
are giving large sums of money for 
university research. 

During the noon luncheon meeting, 
Roy Robinson, winner of the asso- 
ciation’s milling and baking contest, 
received a trophy. He farms near 
Lyman. 

The tenth annual report of the as- 
sociation was presented in recognition 
of Harry R. Clark, chief inspector 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange, one of 
the founders of the association. Par- 
ticipating in the anniversary évent 
were Fred Seifer and Glenn H. ie- 
Doiyt, former field secretaries of ‘he 
association, and R. S. Dickinson, "e- 
braska Consolidated Mills, and R. E. 
Miller, Updike Grain Corp., former 
presidents. Mr. Swinbank, secret:ry 
of the NGIA, lauded the efforts of 
the press and radio for encourag ng 
soil conservation and other practices 
which help improve grain yields. 
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NATIONAL GROCERS’ GROUP 
PLANS MEETING PROGR’M 


ATLANTIC CITY—The majority 
of new developments in the food in- 
dustry will be gathered under one 
roof when the 49th annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers takes place June 20- 
26, in the convention hall here. 

Authorities in food retailing «nd 
allied fields are scheduled as speuk- 
ers on the convention program, which 
is now taking form. Simultaneously, 
the newest equipment and latest food 
products will be assembled for the 
largest food industry exhibit in the 
history of NARGUS conventions. 

According to Mrs. R. M. Kiefer, 
secretary-manager of NARGUS, who 
is in charge of convention plans, siib- 
jects to be discussed by experts in 
food retailing will include price, sup- 
ply, new retailing methods, new de- 
partments, how to accommodate more 
stock in less space, faster and more 
accurate check-out systems, spoilage 
control, methods for reduction of pil- 
ferage, employee training methods 

In addition to attendance at the 
convention itself, the retailers will 
be entertained at a variety of social 
events. Plans are nearly complete for 
the Asparagus Club banquet, the an- 
nual convention banquet, the presi- 
dent’s reception and a number of 
luncheons. Wives of those attending 
will also have a schedule of social 
events planned. 

Special groups will attend fro 
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ALLIED TRADES GROUP 
SECURES ARBA SPEAKER 


NEW YORK—The Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry made the »r- 
rangements for the appearance of 
Sen. Kenneth Wherry (R., Neb.) 4s 
the featured speaker in the openiig 
session of the Associated Retail Bzi- 
ers of America convention April 5. 
F. J. Bergenthal, Brolite Co., Cri- 
cago, on behalf of the allied trac:s 
group, handled the details of these 
arrangements. Jack U. Lemmon, Jr., 
Doughnut Corporation of Americs, 
New York, and president of ATHI, 
who is well acquainted with the sen.- 
tor’s activities on the Senate Small 
Business Committee, will introduce 
the Senator at the convention. 
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Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CABLE ADDRESS: 


OUR 99th YEAR 


SaxoNMILL 











PERCY KENT 











MILLFEED 


CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
FLOUR 
44@ Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








WYMORE e 


BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


NEBRASKA 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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ely a Cereal 
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THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
KANSAS 
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various communities and local asso- 
ciations are arranging special group 
travel rates with railroads and bus 
companies. Reservations are being 
taken, accompanied by a deposit of 
$5 a person, by the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers, 360 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 
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GENERAL FOODS NET 
SALES REPORTED UP 


Net Earnings During 1947 Set at $18,- 
808,594, Compared with $21,- 
147,515 in 1946 


NEW YORK—General Foods Corp. 
has announced net dollar sales of 
$407,266,000 for 1947. 

“Although dollar sales were higher 
than last year,” the company’s 1947 
annual report points out, “there was 
slight increase in volume of goods 
sold.” 

In a joint statement addressed to 
stockholders and employees, Clarence 
Francis, chairman, and Austin S. Igle- 
heart, president, placed much credit 
for the maintenance of high sales and 
production levels on the teamwork 
of the company’s 15,000 employees 
“working loyally under highly com- 
petitive conditions.” 

Net sales for 1947 of $407, 266,000 
compare with $317,790,000 for 1946. 
Net earnings after provision for pre- 
ferred stock dividend requirements 
were $18,303,594 or $3.19 per share. 
General Foods’ net earnings in 1946 
were $21,147,515, or $3.79 per com- 
mon share. 

General Foods’ earnings before 
taxes were $29,064,000 in 1947 com- 
pared with $34,180,000 in 1946. 

The two executives pointed out 
that General Foods earnings during 
1947 represented 4.5% of sales after 
taxes. This compares with slightly 
more than 64%% during 1946. 
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BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
HEARS TALKS ON RED CROSS 


CHICAGO — The more than 50 
members and guests who attended 
the March birthday luncheon meet- 
ing at the Bakers Club of Chicago 
March 22 heard Col. Charles Z. Hen- 
kle, vice president of the Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust Co, 
explain the origin, history and world- 
wide set up of the American Red 
Cross. James H. Carnahan, director 
of first aid, water safety and accident 
prevention, Chicago chapter, followed 
Col. Henkle and explained in detail 
the operations of the Red Cross as 
soon as a call is received from a 
disaster area. 

W. M. Foster, manager, dry milk 
division, Bowman Dairy Co., secre- 
tary of the club, presided and the 
club dining room was decorated in 
gay Easter colors. Carnations were 
supplied by Arthur Vos, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Macklem Baking Co. of 
Denver, and were flown in especially 
for the occasion. 

C. J. Parker, manager, bakery de- 
partment, Diversey Corp., was the 
lucky birthdayite and he received a 
radio from the club. 

Among those attending who were 
the honored guests and whose birth- 
days were celebrated were: Ludwig 
Friedlander, Union Bag and Paper 
Co.; Ogden Geilfuss, National Yeast 
Corp.; A. E. Kremer, Hilker and 
Bletsch Co.; J. A. Panuska, Hubbard 
Oven Co.; C. J. Parker, the Diversey 
Corp.; Peter Redler, Walworth, Wis.; 
W. J. Rodda, the R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 
Inc.; V. Sobotka, Pabst Sales Com- 
pany, and O. N. Tucker, Albulac Co. 

















KANSAS 


Character is what sets one apart 





from all the rest... and you'll find 
excellence in the baking character 
of SUNNY KANSAS. That char- 
acter is firmly rooted in the better 
baking wheats that go into SUNNY 
KANSAS, as well as the skillful 
milling and rigid laboratory control 
that keep SUNNY KANSAS char- 
acter uniformly unchanged at top 


levels. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 


WICHITA > 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 









McVEIGH & CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. : KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Bootleg Traffic in Export Licenses 


‘“‘Big Business,’’ Senate Group Told 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondeht of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Scandalous and 
sordid traffic in all kinds of export 
licenses, reminiscent of the bootleg 
prohibition era, was revealed before 
the Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee last week by John A. Quinn, an 
exporter located at 43 Whitehall St., 
New York. Mr. Quinn previous!y had 
been charged by another witness of 
having sold him export licenses, which 
New York police officials character- 
ized as forgeries. 

Mr. Quinn disclosed that in the 
New York area there was a current 
market price for sales of export li- 
censes with the sales price or com- 
mission varying with each commod- 
ity. Among the prodtcts most widely 
mentioned were flour and lard. 

“Everybody has a fixation on ship- 
ping 100,000 bags of flour to Brazil,” 
Mr. Quinn told the committee. The 
going price for such licenses was 15¢ 
a sack. 


Deals in Everything for Cash 


He explained the operations of the 
bootleg market for licenses in detail 
to the committee. He cited a company 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., which was in every 
type of business. “They were inter- 
preters, they would get you citizen- 
ship papers, they would get you ex- 
port licenses, they would get you 
married or divorced, anything you 
want for cash,” Mr. Quinn explained. 

This expediter service was expen- 
sive, according to the Quinn testi- 
mony. It asked $25,000 for export 
licenses for 100,000 sacks of flour to 
Brazil. To obtain licenses from this 
company it was necessary to go to 
a Court Street office in Brooklyn, 
where the buyers were screened and 
if they were found acceptable they 
were sent to another office around 
the corner. 


Only a Desk and Chair 


The procedure at this address was 
to knock at the door and if the appli- 
cant had been satisfactory at the 
Court Street address he was admit- 
ted to a room, the furniture of which 
consisted of a desk and a chair. 

Mr. Quinn identified export licenses 
which he said he bought from one of 
his contacts for resale to another ex- 
porter. He was paid 10¢ a sack for li- 
censes authorizing the shipment of 
18,500 sacks of flour to Brazil. 

Names of persons to whom the li- 
censes were issued seemed to have no 
importance to the bootleg license 
trade. He identified five export li- 
censes for 15,000 Ib. each of wheat 
flour mix to western European na- 
tions, which had been issued in the 
name of John E. Furgess of New 
York. Mr. Quinn said he bought these 
licenses from a business associate. 
Another license which he admitted 
buying from an uncle, Thomas Quinn, 
68 W. 7ist St., New York, was issued 
in the name of a Kansas Milling Co. 

Probably the most revealing way of 
exposing the black market activities 
is to quote from the Senate com- 
mittee record in which Mr. Quinn 
explained the nature of some of the 
transactions. 

“Now the people who have the li- 
censes come to you and say: Do you 


want to ship 5,000 bags of flour—well, 
here I have a license for 10.000 bags, 
but you only want 5,000. If you 
think I am going to give you my li- 
cense you’re crazy. I’ll tell you what 
I'll do. Give me the name of your 
consignee and the particulars. I’ll go 
to the Customs House and prepare 
and pass your declaration for you. 
When I give you the papers in the 
left hand, you give me the money in 
the right and we'll be friends,” Mr. 
Quinn told the committee. 


Identifies Licenses 


In identifying licenses for export of 
commodities Mr. Quinn told the com- 
mittee that he had bought every one 
of them and declared it was the 
“only” way you can do business in 
the export business today. He was 
asked if that practice was prevalent 
and he declared that “It is done 
every day in New York. It is a big 
business in New York.” 


A considerable part of the Quinn 
export license transactions was car- 
ried on through his connections with 
a man he identified as James Maguire 
who had been sent to him by Mr. 
Quinn’s uncle. The person identified 
as James Maguire was alleged by Mr. 
Quinn to have told his uncle that he 
was “in a position to obtain licenses.” 

Mr. Quinn promised the commit- 
tee that he would bring Mr. Maguire 
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with him when he returned to resume 
his testimony. The Quinn-Maguire ex- 
port license transactions were based 
on the following terms, according to 
Mr. Quinn. On lard Mr. Maguire was 
to get 2¢ Ib., on flour 15¢ sack, on tal- 
low $4 ton and so on. 


A Woman Bootlegs Licenses 


People walked right in off the 
street to the Quinn office and offered 
to procure export licenses, he stated. 
He named a Stella Davis whom he 
said, “roams the streets; her office 
is in her hack.” Mr. Quinn alleged 
that she parked herself in his office 
and he gave her export license appli- 
cations for 1 million lb. of lard to 
get rid of her. That transaction was 
very recent and not enough time 
had elapsed for her to complete her 
part of the bargain. No money had 
passed between Mr. Quinn and Stella 
Davis, although according to Mr. 
Quinn, she was trying to get an ad- 
vance but he had sidetracked that 
effort. The Davis woman was asking 
4¢ lb. on lard export licenses. She 
also had agreed to get licenses for 
export of 100,000 sacks of flour, Mr. 
Quinn charged. 

The official record is replete with 
similar instances of these license ex- 
pediters who claim that through con- 
nections they are able to obtain valid 
export licenses for a brokerage fee. 
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Second Quarter Grain Loadings 
Set at 80,000 Cars in Northwest 


MINNEAPOLIS — Grain carload- 
ings in Minnesota, the Dakotas and 
Montana for the second quarter of 
1948 are estimated at 80,000 cars by 
the grain committee of the North- 
west Shippers Advisory Board, which 
met March 24. Such loadings would 
compare with 83,819 actual loadings 
in April-May-June, 1947. Loadings in 
the first quarter of 1948 were esti- 
mated in December at 87,500 cars, 
but they may not reach that high. 

Officials of the Association of 
American Railroads report that no 
difficulty is anticipated in furnishing 
the 80,000 cars needed. They point 
out, however, that the second quar- 
ter usually is not a tight boxcar pe- 
riod. The present supply of boxcars 
is described as comfortable from an 
over-all viewpoint, although the num- 
ber of -tight boxcars suitable for 
grain movement is none too plentiful. 

It has been the experience of rail- 
road officials that when a comfortable 
supply of boxcars is available, the 
demands of grain shippers are for 
the better types and properly condi- 
tioned boxcars. Shippers frequently 
will wait a day or two for the right 
kind of a car during such times. 

In arriving at its estimate of 80,000 
cars for the next quarter, the com- 
mittee ran into a long list of fac- 
tors which will tend to make move- 
ment of grain between now and new 
crop highly uncertain and it was dif- 
ficult to forecast the inclination of 
farmers to hold or release farm stored 
grain. As yet there has been no evi- 
dence of increased farm selling. This 
may be due to the fact that roads 
in northern producing areas still are 
in poor condition for hauling, or it 





may be that farmers prefer to wait 
until more is known about spring 
growing and planting conditions be- 
fore releasing old crop grains. 

It was pointed out that since farm- 
ers are not financially pressed to sell 
their grain, many of them can afford 
to await developments on the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, the govern- 
ment export program, income tax 
reduction, the long range agricul- 
tural policy and the rising war hys- 
teria. 
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PMA BUYS ROLLED OATS 
AT $7.99-$8.14% CWT. 


WASHINGTON——The Production 
and Marketing Administration re- 
ported acceptances of 4,569,300 Ib. of 
rolled (or flaked) oat cereals on of- 
fers submitted March 17 for accept- 
ance March 18. 

Among the acceptances were one 
million pounds at $7.99 cwt., Lock- 
port, Ill., 2,849,300 Ib. at $8.145 cwt., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 720,000 Ib. 
at $8.11 cwt, Davenport, Iowa. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


HOWARD GRAMLICH SPEAKS 
AT CHICAGO FEED MEETING 


CHICAGO—Howard Gramlich, gen- 
eral agricultural agent for the Chi- 
cage & North Western Railroad, was 
the guest speaker at the monthly 
dinner meeting of the Chicago Feed 
Club March 19. Mr. Gramlich was 
introduced by Lyman Peck, feed con- 
sultant and chairman of the program 
committee, and he discussed recent 
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progress in solving the problems of 
agriculture. 

President Gladwin A. Read, Inter. 
national Mineral & Chemical Corp. 
presided and announced the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to have 
charge of the September outing and 
golf party. The members are: W. D. 
Cunningham, Cereal Byproducts Co., 
chairman; J. R. Clements, Central 
Bag & Burlap Co.; John Dickinson, 
Arcady Farms Milling Co.; R. F. 
Fosshage, Marblehead Lime Co.; H. 
J. Obarski, U. S. Industrial Chemicals, 
Inc., and H. Lyon, Allied Mills, Inc. 

For several years the Chicago Feed 
Club has sponsored an evening at ‘he 
White Sox ball park, but this yar 
the membership decided to have a 
golf party in June to be followed by 
a dinner. The special golf commit'ce 
also will arrange for this event. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Brewers’ Grain 
Saving Plan Ready 
for Presentation 


WASHINGTON — A _ voluntery 
grain conservation agreement for ‘he 
brewing industry, formally appro. ed 
by the attorney general, is being 
submitted by Clinton P. Anderson, 
secretary of agriculture, to the indiis- 
try for formal acceptance. 

This agreement, announced Ma: ch 
24, represents the first voluntary in- 
dustry program to be established iin- 
der Public Law 395 (80th Congress), 
and is to become effective April 15, 
1948, extending through June 30, 1918. 

The secretary is requesting each 
brewer to comply with the agree- 
ment voluntarily and to _ report 
monthly on actual use of all grains 
and grain products, including barley 
malt. 

Provisions of the final agreement 
are identical, except as to the effcc- 
tive date, with those set forth in a 
contemplated agreement which was 
published in the Federal Register un- 
der date of Feb. 26, 1948. They in- 
clude: (1) no brewer will use wheat 
or table-grade rice, (2) the use of 
malt will be limited to 5% more than 
during the comparable months of 
1947, (3) the use of all other grains 
will be reduced 15% below the com- 
parable months of 1947, and (4) each 
brewer will be authorized to use a 
minimum of 120,000 lb. of grain and 
grain products monthly, with fur- 
ther exceptions for hardship cascs. 
Only one brewer filed an objection 
to this proposed agreement. 

The brewing industry is now co- 
operating in the nation’s grain coa- 
servation program under the agrce- 
ment reached with the Citizens Food 
Committee last October, which was 
extended beyond Jan. 31, 1948, at the 
request of Secretary Anderson. 

The new agreement authorizes 1'1¢ 
secretary of agriculture to extend ts 
effective period from June 30, 19:38, 
through Feb. 28, 1949. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PRICE HEARINGS OPEN 

VANCOUVER—Inquiry into alie- 
gations of a price-fixing combine 
among bakeries in Western Canada 
has been opened here before Commis- 
sioner H. Carl Goldenberg, Montre il. 
Hearings of testimony are being held 
in private and E. H. Logan, Edmon- 
ton, is acting as counsel for the com- 
mission. Previous ‘sittings were held 
at Calgary and Edmonton and he2r- 
ings may also be held at other Brit- 
ish Columbia points. The investiza- 
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tion was announced Feb. 12 by the 
federal Minister of Justice following 
preliminary inquiry into complaints 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


f'n Independent Till 
MIL 


ELLINWOOD, N 
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OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


> Wellington, Kansas 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











BURLAP COTTON 


PAPER Pinree 
TRUCK COVERS 
TWINES 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 














that bakeries had entered into an 
agreement to-fix prices in violation of 
the Combines Act. 


——BREAD (8S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


LARGER CORN HARVEST 
EXPECTED IN ARGENTINA 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that 
prospects are favorable for the Ar- 
gentine corn harvest, now beginning, 
and the outturn is expected to be 
considerably larger than during the 
past three years. Official estimates 
are not yet available, but unofficial 
sources indicate a production of about 
285 million bushels. That figure com- 
pares with 229 million bushels a year 
ago and 141 and 117 million bushels, 
respectively, for the 1946 and 1945 
harvests. 

Relatively high yields are expected, 
with near-record yields predicted for 
some areas as a result of favorable 
growing conditions in the main pro- 
duction zone. Plantings in the mar- 
ginal western and southwestern areas, 
however, suffered from insufficient 
moisture. 

With the good yields in prospect for 
the main zone, the total outturn 
would be even more promising were 
the acreage not so small. Official es- 
timates have not been released, but 
the acreage planted is believed to be 
about the same as last year’s plant- 
ings of approximately 9 million acres. 
That acreage was the smallest plant- 
ed since 1923-24. Threat of heavy lo- 
cust damage and dry weather for a 
considérable part of the planting sea- 
son are believed to have been respon- 
sible for keeping this year’s acreage 
at that low level. Otherwise some 
land taken out of small grains would 
have gone into corn. 

If the production is as large as 
expected, exportable supplies of 175,- 
200 million bushels should be avail- 
able. Exports for the current season, 
ending March 31, are estimated at 
about 115 million bushels. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


OIT OFFICIAL TO ADDRESS 
WORLD TRADE CLUB APRIL 5 


Francis McIntyrey assistant direc- 
tor, Office of International Trade, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, will address an April 5 eve- 
ning dinner meeting of the,Nofthwest 
World Trade Club at the Commo- 
dore Hotel in St. Paul. His subject 
will be Application of Export Con- 
trols. 

Most of the exporting mills of the 
Twin Cities are members of the 
world trade club. Reservations for 
the 6:30 dinner April 5 may be made 
through Theodore Holdahl, director 
of the international trade section, 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 


———BREAD IS THE GTAFF OF LIFE 


N.Y. BAKERY WORKERS’ 
STRIKE ENDED MARCH 18 


NEW YORK—tThe strike against 
members of the Metropolitan Bakers 
Guild, bakers of pumpernickel, rye 
and other unwrapped dark breads, has 
been settled and the workers involved 
returned to work March 18. The 
strike, which was characterized by 
the union as a lockout, began early 
in February. A spokesman for the 
Guild stated the terms on which the 
men returned to work were the same 
as those originally offered by the em- 
ployers’ group. 





































For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


VPAENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
«MINNESOTA 
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Permanent 


EXPORT FLOUR BUSINESS 


Through the sales personnel in our own branch offices in the 


Far East, 


South America, and Europe, we are in a position to 


establish millers’ own brands of flour in those export markets. 


Establishment of your brands in these markets is the only wa 
to build a permanent export business for the years eal 


Payment at Mill — We do all shipping 


THE MEYER & BROWN CORPORATION 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., MUrray Hill 6-8880 











FAMILY FLOUR 





MILLERS OF 


BAKERY FLOUR 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
@ “© WHEAT and RYE e 


CRACKER FLOUR 











2CHER- DAT 


Cc. C. FARRI 
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GTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





and Feed Mills 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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TRAITS OF THE NATIVE CHICA- 
GOAN—The native of Chicago, wrote 
Everett Chamberlain in 1874 (‘Chi- 
cago and Its Suburbs,” T. A. Hunger- 
ford & Co.), is not the lean, sad, in- 
tense, subjective Yankee, nor the dila- 
tory, fat, demonstrative dullard of 
the Susquehanna or the Hudson val- 
ley; but he is always florid, plethoric, 
laborious, well-fed, jolly and com- 
placent. A driving worker in daylight, 
a good sleeper of nights; open, loqua- 
cious, communicative, generous, gre- 
garious. He loves self-reliance as the 
Irishman loves solitude, i.e., with his 
crony or his sweetheart. He is prone 
to do things in partnership, and loves 
to promote his particular trade, how- 
ever small, by a show of promoting 
the city at large. If even he cannot 
“see it,” he is unwilling to have the 
fact suspected; for the honor of com- 
mercially glorifying the city is some- 
thing in which the humblest Chicago- 
an desires to have a share. Not in 
prolix disquisition and droning pre- 
cept, but in. practical habit of thought 
and work, he comprehends division of 
labor, mutual dependence and cooper- 
ation of effort. Whatever he has to 
do, from the invention of a way to 
market the produce without “money 
to move the crops,’ to the institu- 
tion of an alley laundry, he must first 
try the expediency of the idea by 
framing it into a cooperative plan. 
If it will not hold water on the joint 
stock principle, he accépts that proof 
of its unsoundness and invents some- 
thing else that will. 


@ His Habits—(And remember, this 


was back in 1874, and we're still quot- . 


ing: “The genuine Chicagoan dines at 
noon, whether he is a laborer or a 
banker, and eats three hearty meals 
a day; but not to collide with eastern 
ways too directly, he calls his sup- 
per ‘dinner’ and his dinner ‘lunch.’ 
The latter, if possible, he takes at a 
public house, during a period of 10 
minutes. He invariably wears a mous- 
tache, generally shaves his chin, 
gloves his hands only on dress occa- 
sions, keeps the sidewalk in business 
hours, unless to ride a mile, owns his 
horse and buggy for other times, if 
his income at all exceeds his subsist- 


ence; is an irreclaimable literary cli- 
ent of the Times, or else of the Trib- 
une; will forgive anything but diluted 
affectation; values his priest for his 
parochial energy arid success; will 
apologize for profanity in his -pres- 
ence by swearing that he had never 
been so provoked in his life; and 
either expressly or tacitly connects 
with all manner of his speech an in- 
dication whether or not he means 
business. 

“No pains of the statistician, nor 
any reasoning of the sociologist, can 
take from or add to the simple but 
powerful fact of the general look 
of the people, and especially the chil- 
dren, in a question of health of a 
city, moral and material. The infirm 
man, woman or child is not the in- 
evitable incident of every assemblage 
of half a dozen in Chicago as in New 
York. But in all Chicago there is 
not one regular ‘tenement house,’ nor 
will there ever be one. 

“In a word, the native inhabitants 
of Chicago are obviously a rich- 
blooded, strong-nerved,. large-brained 
race, and taking children under pu- 
berty as the standard, their looks pro- 
claim them superior to the average 
American. But taking into account 
the hypothetical influence of their ac- 
tual history, and all their demon- 
strated characteristics, it may be said 
they give the surest signs of future 
greatness, viz.: a visible ascendancy 
of human nature, which is universal 
and everlasting, over human char- 
acter, which is secular, local or con- 
ventional. Such'a people are neces- 
sarily practical, since the executive 
faculty under such conditions is too 
importunate for work to allow atten- 
tion to what is not visibly practicable. 
It is upon such views, perhaps, that 
the opinion has been expressed by a 
stranger, that the very best enter- 
prise of the world is seated at Chi- 
cago.” 

These ancient reflections are not 
pertinent, yet they may not be in- 
appropriate, under the head of rem- 
iniscences inspired by the Board of 
Trade’s Centennial. 


& & & H. L. Mencken, philological 
genius of the “American language,” 
has done some specialized word-seek- 
ing in the field of flour milling, the 
results of which appear in the form 
of a short special article written for 
Horizons, a General Mills publica- 
tion. It is explained that some time 


_ago he asked General Mills for assist- 


ance in the compilation of a set of 
milling terms in use today, in return 
for which he offered to contribute 
the article. %& J 4% Terms connected 
with milling are among the oldest in 
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the language, Mr. Mencken says, for 
the art goes back to the days before 
history began. Most American mill- 
ing terms were brought from Eng- 
land by the early colonists. This is 
true, for example, of “bed-stone,” the 
lower, or stationary stone of a pair 
of millstones; of “berry,” the wheat 
grain; of “bosom,” the area surround- 
ing the central opening in a mill- 
stone, and even of “damsel,” the de- 
vice which shakes grain down be- 
tween the stones. But it is not true 
of “patent,” which is an Americanism 
in its significance as a superior va- 
riety of flour, and this is the case 
also with “millfeed” and “shorts,” to 
say nothing of the obvious “red dog.” 
& % %& George O. Ludcke and his 
associates in the public services de- 
partment of General Mills gave Mr. 
Mencken nearly 150 terms for his 
glossary. 
e@ee 


Maybe you didn’t know this, but 
the word “corn” is from the Saxon 
corn (Teutonic korn) and is used in 
a particular country to designate the 
"RAB: 5° 


ot 
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‘STERDAY, JODAY & JOMORROW 


cereal most extensively consumed 
there as human food. In England it 
means wheat, in Scotland it means 
oats, and in North Africa it means 
barley, and so on. In America corn 
is applied only to the plant species 
“zea mays.” ‘In America the term 
“Egyptian corn” is used for millet 
or dari. In Britain the term “Indian 
corn” is sometimes used to mean <a 
mays. There are five cultivated typ-s, 
of corn; namely, dent, Aint, fo :r, 
pop and sweet. 





APRIL ONCE MORE 


The beauty, Oh the beauty, 

As the fields between 
Sudden-leafing hill slopes 
Quick-step with green. 

The hopes, Oh the high hopes, 
As April, once more, 

Marches from winter’s stronghold 
Across a valley floor. 

Oh, promises, what promises, 
As lusty blade on blade 
Evidences harvests 

In wheat’s annual spring parade. 


Ethel Romig Fuller. 


John Constable, the great English painter, served as an apprentice in his 


father’s mills. 
subjects is not remarkable. 


That milling scenes should have figured often among his art 
One of them is to be seen here. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
1 year $2, 3 years $5 in U. &8., 
Canada, Latin and South America. 
Other countries $5 per year. i» 
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YANKEE TRADINGP 


HILE members of the milling industry ex- 

press a degree of satisfaction over having 
secured a limited measure of assurance. of the 
percentage of flour, as related to wheat, to be in- 
cluded in the export operations of the European 
Recovery Program, even with that protection 
spelled out in the Senate Bill the present situa- 
tion is less than gratifying. Indeed, but for the 
strong presentations made by the committee of 
miliers and, above all else, the vigorous help of 
Senator Reed of Kansas, the position might have 
been very much worse. This would have been 
chicfly due to the State Department’s position 
favoring a percentage of flour as low as 15 to 25 
per cent of the total of wheat and flour, as com- 
pared with the 25 per cent which now appears to 
be :easonably assured by the Senate’s action. 

Yet, confessing a certain bias on the side of the 
milling industry, this whole business of shipping 
a preponderance of wheat appears to be com- 
pletely absurd in view of the fact that the whole 
quatity is virtually a contribution to be paid for 
by ‘he American people, who, in all fairness and 
goo! sense, should, at least, have the right to de- 
terriine the form in which these contributions 
shold be delivered. 

in quite simple truth the shipment of any 
wheat, save in limited quantities and in extreme 
emergency, inescapably results in two things, 
both of them to America’s detriment, i. e. (1) 
robbing American agriculture of the millfeeds so 
vitally necessary to meet our steadily increasing 
need for meats, dairy and poultry products, and 
(2) transferring to millers abroad the grinding 
of the wheat into flour at great cost to the bewad 
ing rey in the United States. 

t is altogether beside the point that the State 
Ben irtment, supporting its program to ship flour 
at the rate of as little as 15 per cent of the whole 
quantity of flour and wheat, should use the argu- 
ment that the percentage of flour shipped abroad 
over a period of years averages only 17 per cent. 
Rather, it is worth keeping in mind that through 
all of those years the small percentage of flour 
exported to Europe was primarily the result of 
discriminatory tariffs and other impediments 
placed upon imports of flour by virtually every 
nation in Europe. 

It also is further worth noting that in the past 
two years the percentage of flour shipped in 1946- 
47, as the result of more favorable treatment by 
government, rose to 50 per cent of the whole 
amount of grain and flour, and even in the first 
10 months. of the current crop year held as high 
as 35 per cent. Certainly, if it was possible to 
maintain the percentage of flour at that rate dur- 
ing this trying period of extreme shortage of 
bread in all Europe, it should be a much simpler 
thing to keep it at that rate now when the bread 
grain crop outlook over virtually all of Europe is 
so greatly improved. 

Let it not be assumed that the great flour mills 
in virtually every country in Europe are in need 
of any such virtual subsidy as would be bestowed 
upon them by receiving large supplies of Amer- 
ica’s wheat at little or no cost and low trans- 
portation rates. On the contrary, they are in ev- 
ery way comparable with the best in this coun- 
try and they have shown through long years past 
their ability to ‘take care of themselves and, save 
for occasional periods, not only to exclude im- 
Ported flour from their own markets but, as has 
often been the case in Britain; to export their 
Own flour in substantial quantities to other na- 
tions, frequently in the Western Hemisphere. 

Thus, this question as to whether we should 
export a preponderance of wheat or flour to aid 
friendly nations over a tough spot is not a senti- 
mental or diplomatic one of hands across the sea 
but rather a quite specific. and practical one of 
Whether America’s wheat should be converted in- 
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to flour by the millers of this country or by those 
in foreign lands, at cost not only to our own mill- 
ers but, which is of equal or perhaps even greater 


importance, to our wheat growers and to our ag- 


riculture, upon which our national prosperity and 
well being is so largely dependent. 

We do not, let us make plain, find fault with 
the high intentions of those in authority over these 
matters at Washington. Indeed, the American 
milling industry has, speaking broadly, been 
treated fairly in its relations with government 
during these long years of sometimes heavy- 
handed control. Yet we do firmly believe that 
neither a miller nor a member of any other great 
and reputable industry should be put in the posi- 
tion of having to intercede as a petitioner to his 
own government in opposition to a proposal pos- 
sibly involving the taking away of a substantial 
part of his raw: material and shipping it to be 
processed abroad while solacing him with the 
hope that he may be permitted to export his 
products to like destinations at the rate of not 
less than 15 per cent of the whole amount. At 
least, such a plan would have the doubtful virtue 
of relieving us from the appellation of being 
“Yankee traders.” 

e@e @ 


CHICAGO’S CELEBRATION 


DVERTISING AGE, a fine publication and 
normally sensible in expressing its editorial 
views on subjects with which its readers are 
primarily interested, recently trespassed into a 
field about which it obviously knows little in mild- 
ly scolding the Chicago Board of Trade for giv- 
ing a party in celebration of its One Hundredth 
Anniversary and suggesting that it should in- 
stead spend the money on a nation-wide campaign 
of public education on the merits of future trad- 
ing in commodities by the use of paid advertis- 
ing, radio talks, films and one thing and another. 
This is, of course, quite simply nonsense for 
two perfectly obvious reasons. The first and lesser 
of these is that any great exchange, in this case 
the greatest in all the world, surely has a clear 
right to give a party to celebrate the hundredth 
anniversary of its founding, its survival through 
many wars and economic cataclysms, and all the 
while gaining strength through a multitude of mis- 
fortunes, including a constant flood of virulent, if 
stupid, attacks by politicians, recently including 
the President of the United States. 

The other and much more important reason 
why the Chicago Board of Trade should not spend 
its “party money” in the sort of glorified nation- 
wide campaign pictured by Advertising Age is 
that such a campaign would, however extensive 
and costly it might be, accomplish nothing either 
in educating the man in the street or defending 
itself against the criticisms of the stupid and un- 
informed, the numberless blatherskites, in and 
out of government, who find it a convenient meth- 
od of creating discontent for the advancement of 
their own interests. 

There are, it is true, many and excellent rea- 
sons why the country’s commodity exchanges and 
all of the members of the industries and trades 
they serve should engage in education of agricul- 
tural producers in the value of the ingenious, and 
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now quite indispensable, system of future trad- 
ing by which growers of crops seasonally gathered 
but stored and distributed for consumption 
through each year are insured the best possible 
price. Without these exchanges there would in- 
deed be speculation, because every handler of 
them, denied any means of insurance against 
price changes, would be compelled to pay the 
producer much less and sell to the consumer for 
much more to insure his own protection as an 
“owner-in-transit.” 

But the need for such education is not of the 
kind that can bé supplied by such nation-wide 
broadcasts, movies’ and pictures in “Life,” as Ad- 
vertising Age suggests. Rather it should be quite 
simply done by education “at the grass roots,” 
and chiefly among agricultural producers. Any- 
thing resembling blatancy in such an effort would, 
indeed, defeat its own aims through intentional 
misinterpretation of its purpose, so that the al- 
leged wickedness of the board of trade gamblers 
could be further decorated by references to the 
“big, rich, gambling board of trade robbers,” 
elaborating the recent stupid name-calling by the 
President. 

We extend to the Chicago Board of Trade and 
its members our compliments and congratulations 
not only upon its centenary celebration but upon 
its having attained this maturity with standing 
undimmed, integrity undiminished and a record 
of public service of which it, as well as every oth- 
er commodity exchange in the country, may be 
forever proud. 

e@e ®@ 


COLD MILK TOAST 


WHILE ago when we received a letter from 

the Preserve Industry Council about the 
campaign it is carrying on to increase the con- 
sumption of its members’ products—just as mill- 
ers and bakers are setting out to do—it occurred 
to us that we might strike a blow for flour and 
its baked products by calling attention to what 
a delectable dish can be made in a moment by 
drowning a few slices of buttered toast spread 
with preserved fruits in a bowl of ice cold milk 
and going on from there. Since then we have re- 
ceived a note of appreciation from Mr. D. V. 
Pinkerton, director of the preserve campaign, 
saying that our recipe has passed all tests and 
enclosing a clipsheet mailed to newspapers with 
the following paragraph displayed: 


PRESERVE MILK TOAST 
IDEAL EVENING SNACK 


Are you a milk toast fan? If you are then 
you'll agree that it’s a dish in a class by itself: 
But wait! If you haven’t tried “Preserve Milk 
Toast” you haven’t tasted anything yet. Try it 
next time you want a light Sunday evening 
dish. 

Preserve Milk Toast is no trick at all to 
make either. Just toast three slices of bread 
slowly so that they become both crisp and 
brown. Spread with soft butter or margarine 
so that it can soak into the toast. Now place 
one slice into a good sized bowl and cover it 
with your favorite flavor of preserves. Peach, 
strawberry or raspberry are all delicious and 
you can get them easily at your near-by gro- 
cery store. Now put the second slice of toast 
in the bowl and cover it with preserves, too. 
The third slice is just sprinkled lightly with 
sugar. 

Cover the Preserve Milk Toast with cold 
milk or, better yet, half cream. 

So here is a new basis for cooperative effort 
among the flour, bread and preserve industries, 
with the field still open. And, we may add, we 
take a certain pleasure from having made the 
suggestion because we have always regarded the 
dish of toasted bread and hot milk fed to children 
and others incapable of defending themselves as 
rather a tasteless affair with a pronounced lean- 
ing to the soggy side. 
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Educator Says Industry Needs 
Vocational School for Millers 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dr. John A. Shel- 
lenberger, head of the department of 
milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, believes that a trade 
or vocational school for operative 
millers is “urgently needed” by the 
flour milling industry in the U.S. 

Dr. Shellenberger was the princi- 
pal speaker at a joint meeting of 
District 4, Association of Operative 
Millers, and the Northwest Section of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, held at the Radisson Hotel 
March 20. 

He proposed the establishment of 
a vocational school in his address, 
“An Educational and Research Pro- 
gram for the Milling Industry,” and 
said that colleges or universities can- 
not be expected to supply trained 
manpower to work as mill operatives. 

“There are some in the milling in- 
dustry,”” the milling school head de- 
clared, “who have criticized the mill- 
ing school at Kansas State College 
for not turning out day laborers. 

“T think that if we did turn out 
day laborers, something would be 
wrong with either the type of men 
who enrolled in the course or the 
training staff of the school. It would 
be a pretty expensive undertaking 
to expect a man to spend four years 
of his time and a considerable amount 
of money to become equipped for a 
job as a day laborer. It is our aim to 
turn out scientists in their own right 
after they have gained enough experi- 
ence in flour mills to qualify for that 
designation.” 

Dr. .Shellenberger said that the 
criticisms directed at colleges and 
universities because they do not turn 
out day laborers is ample evidence 
pointing to the need of a vocational 
school. He said that the vocational 
school should be designed to attract 
young men just out of high school, 
and its educational program could be 
confined to a six- or nine-months 
course during which time the rudi- 
ments of the milling process could be 
taught. In that time, he said, the 
student could become acquainted with 
the functions of each different piece 
of machinery and could acquire a 
basic milling knowledge so that at 
the end of his training period he 
would be qualified for a beginning job 
in a flour mill. The location of the 
school, Dr, Shellenberger said, would 
be unimportant so long as it was lo- 
cated near a commercial milling 
center. 

The milling school head said that 
a vocational school “would be an ex- 
pensive proposition” at the beginning, 
but that -he was convinced that it 
would be a profitable undertaking for 
the milling industry. 

Dr. Shellenberger also said that a 
central cereals research institute was 
needed in this country. “I visualize a 
place where basic research could be 
undertaken for the flour milling and 
cereals processing industries,” he said. 

There are “tremendous opportuni- 
ties” for research in cereal chemistry 
and milling engineering that would 
benefit the entire industry and en- 
able it to keep pace with other basic 
industries, Dr. Shellenberger said. 
He added that the milling industry 


department at Kansas State College is , 


physically unable to undertake a very 
comprehensive research program and 
said that it was his opinion that the 
industry would benefit through es- 
tablishment of a central research in- 
stitute where both cereal chemistry 





and milling technology research proj- 
ects could be conducted. 

Dr. Shellenberger said that he did 
“not have much patience” with the 
critics in and out of the milling in- 
dustry who give voice to the state- 
ment that “nothing much has been 
accomplished in research” by the 
industry since the introduction of the 
roller mill. He said that the advance- 
ments, lacking in dramatic interest, 
are taken as a matter of course. 

There were approximately 130 op- 
erative millers and cereal chemists 
present for the luncheon meeting. 
George T. Schiller, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Superior, Wis., chairman of the 
millers’ group, presided at the meet- 
ing. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPERATING LOSS SHOWN 


TORONTO —H. B. Manning, vice 
president of the George Weston 
Bread & Cake Co., Toronto, submit- 
ted evidence at the current govern- 
ment probe on bread prices at Otta- 
wa showing that this firm had op- 
erated at a loss throughout 1947 and 
in January, 1948. Figures were pre- 
sented which showed a loss of $90,- 
627 in 1947, of which 2.29% was on 
sales and 4.57% on capital invest- 
ment. Mr. Manning said that, with 
the exception of October, the com- 
pany had lost money on its bread 
operations every month since the re- 
moval of the subsidy on flour last 
Sept. 17. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA’S TRADE DOWN 


TORONTO—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports export trade 
from Canada dropped to $208,300,000 
in February from January’s total of 
$235,400,000. The U.S. was Canada’s 
largest customer, total shipments to 
that country being $94,816,000. The 
United Kingdom was next with $51,- 
660,000. Belgium and France were 
Canada’s next largest customers in 
February, shipments to Belgium be- 
ing valued at $4,731,000 and to 
France $4,186,000. All commodity 
groups, with the exception of agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, 
showed increases in February over 
the same month last year. The de- 
cline in agricultural products was 
small. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.K. FLOUR SALES FOR 
FOUR MONTHS APPROVED 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised the trade that 
sales of export flour may now be 
made to the British Ministry of Food 
for delivery from the mill during the 
months of April, May, June and July, 
1948. All sales are to be reported 
promptly to the Canadian Wheat 
Board, and the wheat price basis for 
this period will be $1.55 plus 3%¢ bu. 
carrying charge, basis No. 1 north- 
ern, in store at Fort William-Port 
Arthur or Vancouver. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JUDGMENT RESERVED 
IN TEST BARLEY CASE 


WINNIPEG — Judgment was re- 
served in the case involving 40,000 bu. 
barley withheld from the Canadian 
Wheat Board in March, 1947, follow- 
ing order-in-council P.C. 1292. This 
test case, with Hallet & Carey, grain 
brokers, and J. Nolan, Chicago, as co- 









defendants was heard in the Court of 
King’s Bench here March 23-24. 

Counsel for the defense questioned 
the validity of the order-in-council, 
which authorized the Canadian 
Wheat Board to seize all stocks of 
oats and barley in store in Canada, 
effective in early April, 1947. Mr. 
Nolan, at that time challenged the 
action of the wheat board to confis- 
cate his barley, which had been 
bought in 1946 and early 1947 and 
stored in Canadian elevators. 

Counsel for the wheat board con- 
tended that the government could 
legislate not only in emergency, but 
in the event of a possible emergency. 
He said that the figures for barley 
showed a steady drop in 1947, com- 
pared with 1946 and that was the 
reason for the order. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: The millfeed situation is ir- 
regular, being very tight for spot ship- 
ment and showing a discount of several 
dollars a ton for first half April delivery. 
There is some difference of opinion as to 
whether the April position will firm up to 
the spot or the spot market ease off as 
April comes around. Mill offerings for quick 
shipment: are exceedingly light, due to slow 
flour runs and the outlook for April is 
not much better. As compared with a week 
ago, prices of bran and middlings are about 
$1@1.50 ton higher. Quotations, spot ship- 
ment March 29: bran $71.50, standard 
midds. $79.50, flour midds. $80, red dog 
$81; first half April about $2 discount under 
spot and all April about $7 discount. 

Duluth: Demand is very good, the trend 
is higher and supplies are low; pure bran 
$72.50, standard bran $71.50, flour midds. 
$80.50, mixed feeds $76.50, red dog $81. 

Kansas City: Demand for millfeed is con- 
siderably quieter here this week, but the 
spot market is held firm by the month-end 
scramble to fill March contracts. Because of 
low flour runs this month jobbers and mill- 
ers are being rushed to complete March 
business. Quotations are down from a week 
ago, shorts leading the decline. Quotations 
March 29: bran $71@71.50, shorts $76@77. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were active 
and closed $3.50@5 higher. Quotations, 
straight cars: bran $74@75, mill run $78.50 
@79.50, shorts $83@84, mixed or pool cars 
$1 higher. 

Denver: The millfeed market continues 
upward, with bran increasing $6 and shorts 
$3. Mills are still running on a short time 
basis, with the result that demand still 
exceeds existing supply. Quotations: bran 
$74, shorts $82. 

Hutchinson: Large buyers showed less 
interest, but single car buyers absorbed all 
offerings of feed by mills of this area. 
Bran spurted under impetus of enlarged 
demand. Shorts held firm to a shade strong- 
er. Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran 
$71@71.50, mill run $74.50@78, gray shorts 
$78.50@79. 

Wichita: Demand for both bran and 
shorts is heavy. Mills are operating on a 
five-day schedule and supplies are inade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$73, shorts $81. Bran aavanced $6 and 
shorts $4 over prices in effect one week 
ago. 

Salina: Demand is excellent with bran 
about $5.50 ton higher and gray shorts 
$2.50 ton higher. Supplies are scarce for 
immediate shipment. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran $71@72, gray shorts $80@81 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots: bran 
$76@78, gray shorts $86@87, delivered TCP; 
$2@3 higher on -bran and $1 up on shorts 
compared with previous week. Demand is 
less active and the undertone easier. 


Chicago: Demand is fair; supplies are 
adequate. Bran $76@77, standard midds. 
7 flour midds. $80, red dog $82.50 

83.50. 


St. Louis: There is a good demand for 
spot stuff, but offerings are light. Bran 
prices are steady, gray shorts steady to 50¢ 
off. Interest in the deferred months is fair. 
Prices for spot delivered in St. Louis switch- 
ing limits are: bran $73@75, gray shorts 
$80.50 @82.50. 

Buffalo: Millfeed output continues unusu- 
ally light, with demand still considerably 
in excess of supplies, resulting in another 
sharp advance in prices for nearby ship- 
ment. Many in the trade apparently are 
not confident of an improvement in output 
for the near future. The feeding season 
still has many weeks to go, although mild 
weather indicates an earlier pasture season 
than last year. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
bran $75@77, standard midds. $82@84, flour 
midds. $84@85, red dog $84@85. 

Boston: Millfeed prices continued to rise 
in the Boston market, but definitely not as 
a result of current demand for supplies. 
Despite the curtailment of the mill grind, 
buyers showed no inclination to take on 
commitments beyond their actual immedi- 
ate needs. In fact, buyers were prone to 
do considerable shopping before making 
any purchases. Quotations: spring bran $381, 
middlings $86, mixed feeds $85, red dog $90. 


Philadelphia: The local millfeed mar- 
ket has developed a stronger undertone, 
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and prices have regained a good portion 
of the ground lost during the recent tum- 
ble from peak levels. Contributing to this 
display of strength is a tightening in the 
supply situation at a time when demand 
has expanded. However, dealers expect 
relief soon in the form of supplies reach- 
ing here from the Southwest. The quota- 
tion on bran of $81@82 is a $5 boost 
from the previous week, while standard 
midds. went up $6 to $86@87 and red dog 
climbed $3 to $89@90. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeeds made price aa- 
vances all week. Bran was scarce for im- 
mediate shipments. Buying by both retail) 
and wholesale trade was larger. Deliy- 
eries are on time notwithstanding some 
curtailed train schedules due to the «val 
strike. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: bran 
$80.80@80.85, standard middlings $82.°5@ 
86.80, flour midds. $86@88-80, red og 
$87@ 89.80. 


New Orleans: The continued advance in 
prices in no way helped to stimulate s: es, 
Buyers are exerting extreme caution in | ur- 
chasing at present limits and, in gen: al, 
confine their buying to replacement. Job ors 
and feed mixers took on limited quanti: es, 
principally for quick shipment. A _ sI\-ht 
increase on export inquiries was noti ad, 
but only a small portion of the amounts in- 
quired for was worked. Bran $79.50@8 75, 
shorts $68.50@89.75. 


Seattle: The millfeed market was m 
to strong early in the week, with ip- 
plies scarce and prémiums of about $2 
being asked for quick and early A ril 
as compared with late April. Quick ©-as 
nominally quoted at $72, Seattle, and } ird 
to find. Late April and May was run: ng 
from $69@71. However, at the end of he 
week, apparently on rumors of substa: ial 
flour business being placed, the ma: cet 
showed signs of sagging, and reports f »m 
California indicated that the market t! -re 
dropped about $6 ton in one day. he 
local market at the close of the vy ek 
was $70 for all positions, but the t: de 
was sitting back and awaiting fur ier 
price declines, which were felt to be in 
the offing. Market soft, $70 sacked, Sea: |e- 
Tacoma. 

Portland: Mill run, spot $75, April »: °2; 
middlings $78 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1 ir- 
ing the past week with demand excee: ng 
or at least equalling supply. The tr. nd 
is firm. Mills are operating to capa ity 
five days a week and are booked thro gh 
April. Quotations: red bran and mill -un 
$71, middlings $75, carload lots, f.0.b. Ogi en; 
Denver prices: $76, middlings $80; Califo: nia 
prices: mill run $76.50, middlings $8 50, 
carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco; Los Ang. les 
prices: $76.75, middlings $80.75. 

Toronto-Montreal: No let up in dem snd 
for millfeeds. Quotations: bran $53.25, shorts 
$56.25, middlings $59.25, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight curs, 
Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: There is no change in the 
millfeed situation. Demand for all type «on- 
tinues far in excess of supplies. In addi on, 
the output from western mills has wot 
been on near as good a scale as was the 
case in the early fall months. Most of the 
stocks are moving to eastern Canada. ()uo- 
tations: Manitoba and Saskatchewan an 
$49.25, shorts $52.25; Alberta bran $49.25, 
shorts $52.25. Small lots ex-country -le- 
vators and warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Demand continues to fall off 
as prices move into new high ground. D.al- 
ers report domestic demand in this terri!ory 
at the lowest point in a dozen years, \ ith 
poultry and stockmen using coarse grains, 
low grade wheat and prepared feeds. Stocks 
are ample and in fact some of the dea'ers 
have recently canceled orders on wesicrn 
mills following the latest price advarice 
of $1 ton. There have been some fers 
that the new provincial 3% sales tax wold 
be applied to livestock feed, meaning n- 
other $2 ton -added to feeders’ burd«is, 
but latest indications are the governm nt 
will not apply the tax to feeds or ferm 
machinery. Cash car quotations: bran $5! 55 
Aaa shorts $54.05@55.55, middlings $5:.5 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Market firmer with gra 1s, 
trade still light. Pure white $6.80, mediim 
$6.55, dark $4.85@5.50 sacked, Minneap: is. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 10¢ bag. S: es 
and shipping instructions are slow. F re 
white $7, medium $6.75, dark $5, ye 
meal $6. 

Philadelphia: The price of rye flour a8 
been displaying a steady undertone in is 
market, but demand is reported to h ve 
shown no improvement. Principal sti - 
bling block, of course, is the contin ed 
high level of quotations, something w! ch 
causes bakers to confine themselves to he 
amounts of the dark flour they req re 
for immediate needs. Another factor, he 
international situation, is also in ev«-y- 
one’s mind. The quotation on rye wi.ite 
of $7.25@7.30, compares with $7.15@ .25 
a week earlier. 

New York: Rye flour business has b en 
quiet and without feature, with pre 
covering a wide range. Pure white pat: its 
$6.90@7.50. 

Portland: Pure dark 
patent $8.15. 

Chicago: Trade in rye flour remains 
quiet, and sales are scattered and in sr all 
lots only. Directions are only fair. Write 
patent rye $6.60@6.94, medium $6.25@6 54, 
dark $5.25@5.90. 

Pittsburgh: Buying on a broader scale 
came into the rye flour market the past 


rye $6.88, wi! ite 
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OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


» FORWARDING AGENTS 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 





week as prices went down. However, noth- 
ing like a normal period of rye flour buy- 
ing occurred. Bakers and jobbers bought 
fill-ins over a wider territory, and a little 
larger amounts were bought. Directions are 
good. Rye flour, fancy white $6.75@7.14, 
medium $6.60@6.89, dark $5.85@6.14, blend- 
ed $6.40@6.44, rye meal $5.90@6.29. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flours is very 
moderate and mostly for nearby needs. 
There is little forward booking. Trend is 
steady. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white 
$7.40@7.45, dark $5.40@5.45, medium $7.15 
@7.20. 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 








THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 64-4412 & 64-4413 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 

* «+. Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 











Buy and Sell 
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WANT ADS 
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OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Export market for 
these products is absolutely dead as over- 
seas countries apparently have no money to 
buy. Domestic market is quiet. Quotations: 
rolled oats $4.10 in 80-lb. cottons; oatmeal 
in 98-lb. jutes $4.95, f.o.b. Toronto or 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: With warmer weather, demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal is easing. Sup- 
plies are moderate and well absorbed. There 
are indications that small lots are being 
worked overseas. Quotations: rolled oats in 
80-lb. sacks $4.30 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.15. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $7.85 March 29; 20-oz. packages $3.25 
case, 48-oz. packages $3.60. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 


of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., March 18, 1948 (000’s 
omitted): 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 

Fort William and 

Port Arthur .. 
Vancouver-New 


14,071 1,479 8,926 11,058 





Westminster .. 7,104 233 185 
Churchill ....... 110 ak “- 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOCOER  n.005:4 540 1,041 358 1,796 

Totals ........ 22,326 1,479 9,618 13,039 

Year ago ..... 16,198 1,627 10,858 6,751 


Receipts during week ending March 18: 





Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 918 59 104 105 
Pacific seaboard. 661 és 13 e's 
Other terminals* 297 eid 85 7 

TOURS oo cccess 1,877 59 202 111 


Shipments during week ending March 18: 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 





OEE sad end 0's v0 908 6 514 290 
Milled or 
processed ... 46 <% 40 27 

Pacific seaboard— 

QOGRR  sscacecce 742 66 

RAW cpevvivrds 52 te 19 8 
Other terminals* 34 2% 75 34 

Totaaes. .. vices: 1,781 6 713 359 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 


1947, to March 18, 1948: 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..101,258 7,540 38,753 34,066 
Pacific seaboard. 26,969 997 674 
Churchill ....... 2,969 és ee se 
‘Other terminals* 1,813 3 1,284 2,742 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 


1947, to March 18, 1948: 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 92,231 6,844 33,010 25,008 
Pacific seaboard. 21,950 - 1,698 555 
Churchill ....... 4,976 : 1 os 
Other terminals* 843 3 1,197 1,175 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of thé U. 8. 
at the close of the week ending March 20, 
1948, and March 22, 1947, as reported to 
the Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


Canadian 

7-American— -—in bond—, 

Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 

20, 22, 20, 22, 

1948 1947 1948 1947 
Wheat ...... 79,926 33,759 2,832 520 
OOH 2. vs cices 14,389 37,429 Soe See 
DORR. .cinsocss 4,400 5,272 6 654 
Se ‘Gorddad se 2,191 2,218 eee 277 
Barley ...... 18,040 15,296 13 389 
Flaxseed ... 4,324 2,687 ees ees 

Soybeans 8,678 14,467 


Stocks of U. 8S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets March 20 (fig- 
ures for corresponding date a year ago giv- 
en in parentheses): wheat, 219,000 (none) 
bu.; corn, 370,000, (273,000); rye, 70,000 (2,- 
000); soybeans, none (79,000). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 





Chicago Board of Trade, March 20, 1948 
(000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore ...... 1,820 és oe ee 
eee rei 10 és 
Ce ee 1,024 6 
PS Serer oe nay os ee 
New York ...... as é se 13 
Philadelphia .... 32 ee os es 
eee 2,886 6 ee 13 
Previous week . 2,439 6 T 12 
March 22, 1947.. 239 654 277 536 
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_IMPERIA 


AKERS build bread sales .on 
little things—like extra quality. 
And you can get an extra margin 
of good quality and good baking 
performance with IMPERIAL... 
It is produced with the ideal com- 
bination of selected wheats and 


skillful milling. 














The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 






Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Feed Grain Control 
Debate Ends in 
No Decision 


OTTAWA, ONT.—In its session of 
March 19 the House of Commons got 
down to business on the bill to con- 
trol the marketing of wheat and 
coarse grains from the crops of 1948. 
The debate was opened by John 
Bracken, leader of the opposition, 
who expressed the feeling that while 
it might be all right for the govern- 
ment to add mill products other than 
flour to its present control of wheat 
and flour, he was definite in his oppo- 
sition to the government’s proposal 
that oats and barley should be added 
to the grains coming under the con- 
trol of the wheat board. 

He maintained that these grains 
are not sold for export to any extent 
and therefore should not be put into 
the hands of the board. In the course 
of this discussion it was claimed that 
the farmers growing oats and barley 
do not want this change in the mar- 
keting procedure. Most of their sales 
of these grains are made locally as 
between themselves and accordingly 
are not suitable subjects for board 
control. On the other hand the state- 
ment was made that farm organiza- 
tions in the western provinces were 
on record as asking for this change. 

Debate was closed by Hon. C. D. 
Howe, minister of trade and com- 
merce, who denied that there is such 
a thing as a world price for wheat 
under present conditions and main- 
tained that Canadian farmers are 
getting fair prices now and will be 
better off when final payments from 
the five-year agreement with Great 
Britain have been made. 

Mr. Howe held that the Chicago 
price, about which there has been a 
lot of discussion in Canada, is a do- 
mestic price and has been subject to 
speculative operations. To some ex- 
tent, Chicago has influeneed Cana- 
dian prices for what is known as class 
2 wheat, which is used for sales 
abroad not under the government’s 
British contract. 

The proposal that all wheat prod- 
ucts not included in the flour and 
millfeed classifications should also 
be brought under control was dis- 
cussed, but no definite opinions were 
expressed. Obviously, the ministerial 
spokesmen in this debate did not 
know much about the matter and 
were not prepared to discuss it. 

After a prolonged and sometimes 
heated argument the House adjourned 
without reaching any conclusion as 
to what its decisions on these sub- 
jects are likely to be. The British con- 
tract is, of course, not involved in this 
controversy. It will be carried out 
according to the agreement. 
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KING ANNIVERSARY 
TORONTO—tThe King Milling Co., 
Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., which is celebrat- 
ing its 103rd anniversary this year, 











is reported to be the only flour mill 
left in Lambton county out of 16 
mills which were active more than 
50 years ago. The firm was estab- 
lished in 1845 by Hon. Malcolm 
Cameron. In 1870 it was purchased 
by a young Scotsman, James King, 
who tore down the original mill aft- 
er several years’ operation and built 
a new “roller process” mill on the 
same site. This was destroyed by fire 
in 1896 and was replaced by the pres- 
ent mill. 
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WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 
REPORTS HIGHER PROFIT 


TORONTO—In its annual report 
for 1947, Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, bag manufacturer, shows a net 
profit of $336,984, equal to $5.22 a 
share of 64,553 common shares out- 
standing, compared with $302,610, or 
$4.68 a share, in the preceding year. 
Gross income for the year was $1,- 
441,343, against $1,229,696 in the pre- 
vious year. Current assets amounted 
to $4,312,025 and current liabilities 
$2,722,874. Net working capital was 
set at $1,589,151. 
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No Colonial Export 
Surpluses Seen by 


British Investigators 


LONDON—Government investiga- 
tors hold out little prospect of im- 
mediate increases in export surpluses 
of food grains and animal products 
in British colonial territories. There 
is some prospect, however, of long 
term improvements, states a report 
published March- 17. 

Main obstacles to speedy develop- 
ment are lack of capital equipment, 
shortage of labor and the threat to 
the fertility of developed lands, main- 
ly in Africa, by erosion and primitive 
methods of agriculture. Prospects of 
increasing production by mechaniza- 
tion are considered to be small. More- 
over, the increased prosperity and 
rising standards of living of colonial 
peoples are increasing the domestic 
demands for foodstuffs with the con- 
sequent limitation of the amounts 
available for export. 

During the war, efforts were made 
to increase the acreages under corn 
and millet, but too rapid development 
was made at the expense of soil fer- 
tility and there is now a danger of 
“dust bowl” conditions arising, unless 
acreage is reduced, the report says. 

The rice resources of the colonial 
empire are unlikely to develop suffi- 
ciently in the near future, though an 
exception to this statement is made 
in the case of British Guiana in South 
America, where there is already a 
surplus. Attention is drawn in the 
report to the opinion of some authori- 
ties that the shortage of rice will con- 
tinue for at least another 10 years, and 
there is little hope for much needed 
price reductions. 

There are better prospects for the 
meat industry in Africa and hog pro- 
duction in Kenya is specifically men- 
tioned as being ripe for development. 











Canada Cuts Floor 
on Flax to $4 Bu., 
Removes Ceilings 


WINNIPEG—Ceilings and other 
controls on Canadian flaxseed will 
be removed at midnight July 31, 
1948, and the producer for the 1948- 
49 crop year is assured a minimum 
price of $4 bu., basis No. 1 C.W., in 
store Fort William-Port Arthur. The 
1948-49 crop year begins Aug. 1. 

There is every reason to believe 
that if all controls are removed the 
full marketing facilities of the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange will be util- 
ized in marketing this commodity. 
However, prominent members of ‘the 
exchange indicate that if export or 
other controls are maintained, the 
trade is not likely to show much in- 
terest in the commodity, as this would 
undoubtedly leave the situation little 
changed from the present. With 
world supplies of oils and fats scarce, 
members of the trade could see no 
reason why the announcement re- 
garding Canadian flax should have 
any repercussions on flax in U.S. mar- 
kets. 

v ¥ 


U.S. Handlers Interested 


MINNEAPOLIS—Removal of ceil- 
ing controls on flax in Canada and 
the announcement of a $4 minimum 
price guarantee to Dominion growers, 
effective with the beginning of the 
1948 crop year Aug. 1, was a sub- 
ject of considerable speculation 
among handlers and crushers this 
week. 

The current floor price on flax in 
Canada is $5.50 bu., with the wheat 
board subsidizing the price down to 
$5 to crushers. Flax experts in this 
country see the reduction to $4 as a 
move to discourage planting of flax 
in Canada this spring, ostensibly be- 


-Britain. 
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cause there is a moderate surplus of 
old crop Canadian flax still in ele. 
vator storage. These stocks are esti. 
mated at around 5 million bushels. 
News of the Canadian action came 
at a time when the domestic flax and 
linseed meal situation was under the 
influence of’ slow demand. From the 
recent high of $115 ton, bulk Minne. 
apolis, for linseed meal, the price 
has slipped to $66 ton, reflecting slow 
mixer demand and reluctance of buy- 
ers to file shipping directions on the 
previously high priced contracts. 
U.S. flax crushers now are nego‘iat- 
ing with the ‘Commodity Credit 
Corp. on the 1948 processors’ contract, 
Crushers state that unless they 
have some assurance of an equiiable 
price on linseed meal as well as oil, 
they cannot afford to agree to pay 
the government support price c! at 
least $6 bu. for flax. 
The price of flax on the local mar- 
ket declined 15¢ bu. March 25 and 
now rests at the $6 floor. 
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British Food Price 
Increases Seen as 


Subsidies Are Cut 


LONDON—British food is ex»ect- 
ed to cost more as a result of the zov- 
ernment’s intention to cut subsidies. 
Less financial support means ‘hat 
retail prices will have to be incre:sed 
in the year beginning April 1. 

Present subsidies amount to $!,836 
million but a reduction of $628 mil- 
lion brings the total cost down to 
$1,208 million. Largest single item for 
subsidization is under the heading of 
bread and other cereals and accounts 
for $462 million. 

Many traders are antagonistic to 
the policy of subsidies and consider 
that prices should be allowed to find 
their own levels. Critics say that 
many people do not realize that they 
are, in effect, paying the full price 
for food since the cost of subsidies 
account for a considerable proportion 
of the high taxes now operative in 
Other more conservs tive 
traders favor a reduction in some sub- 
sidies only and in respect to bread 
the consensus is that the policy of 
cheapness to the consumer should 
be maintained as a principle. Orig- 
inal intention of the subsidy was to 
even out world price fluctuations and 
is a system especially suitable for 
maintaining bread prices on an even 
keel. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON — Forecasts of drastic 
food reductions are contained in the 
economic survey recently issued by 
the British government. Food pur- 
chases from the U.S. have been al- 
most eliminated and the greatest 
economy is being exercised in pur- 
chases from Canada and Argentina. 
Plans for increased home agricultural 
production and aid under the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program are given as 
possibilities for the alleviation of dif- 
ficulties, but Britons are enjoined to 
work harder and longer if they are to 
regain economic stability. 

Experts, however, commenting on 
the survey, consider that it is a mis- 
take to regard the current food short- 
age in Europe as a temporary phe- 
nomenon—nor do they think that 
bumper crops in Europe this year will 
provide a panacea for present defi- 


By George E. Swarbreck: 





ciencies. They point out that, even 
before the war, heavily industria ized 
Europe was incapable of growing all 
her requirements although France, 
with the aid of her north African pos- 
sessions, was virtually self-suppor ‘ing 
while Spain and Italy rarely called 
upon world suppliers. 

Britain, however, had to import 
two thirds of her requirements while 
Germany had to take at least one 
third of her consumption from out- 
side sources. Since the war, 500,000 
refugees and displaced persons !:ave 
moved from Russian controlled ©ast- 
ern Europe to the west, a factor 
which increases supply problems. 

There will have to be a marked in- 
crease in prewar production if these 
deficiencies are to be met, an increase 
which it would seem impossible t0 
attain during the next decade. The 
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main factor to be borne in mind, say 
observers, is that the days of cheap 
food are over, for the great producer 
countries of the world are enjoying 
an increased standard of living and 
agriculture, no longer an economic 
Cinderella, requires a higher return 
for increased effort. 

According to the latest economic 
report of the United Nations producer 
countries are now consuming a great- 
er proportion of their own crops, 
amounting in some cases to more than 
15%. Added to this, continues the re- 
port, the world population has in- 
creased by 200 million in the last dec- 
ade while over-all food production in 
1947 was 7% less than 10 years ago. 


zkkk 

Aithough official reports of the 
1947 Roumanian corn crop show that 
production exceeds that of prewar 
years there is still no news of the 
completion of the rumored Anglo- 
Roumanian deal where machinery 
was to be exchanged for corn. Col- 
lection, under the control of the Na- 
tionnl Institute of Cooperation, has 
been proceeding slowly and it is re- 
port-d that Roumanian peasants are 
hoarding their corn to offset short- 
ages of other cereals. 

The 1947 crop has been officially 
estimated at nearly 194 million bush- 
els and of this, 40 million bushels 
should be available for export. The 
corn, however, has a high percent- 
age of humidity which may account 
for the slowness of collection. The 
government has estimated the sur- 
plus of wheat for 1948-49 crops at 
76,100 tons and of corn 68,000 tons. 
Some deficit is forecast in rye and 
barley production and the net result 
may well be insufficient supplies for 
export next year. 


xk k 

Edgar Ejicholz of the German firm 
of Kicholz and Loeser has told The 
Northwestern Miller that claims by 
farmers for extra supplies of seeds 
have alarmed the control authorities. 
Stocks already issued should be am- 
ple for requirements but imcreased 
demands make it apparent that seeds 
are being diverted into other chan- 
nels for use as food. Failure to make 
further issues may well damage the 
spring cropping program. 

xk*wk 

John Strachey, minister of food, 
told the House of Commons that on 
the normal working basis of 126 hours 
a week for 49 weeks a year, the hour- 
ly capacity of flour mills in the U.K., 
necessary to satisfy the present de- 
mand for flour, was 7,075 sacks. 


xkkk 

The Olympic Games, which begin 
in London July 29, are presenting 
many catering problems to the or- 
ganizers, Most competing athletes are 
bringing their. own food supplies and 
James Briault, catering manager, is 
meeting British bakers in order to 
formulate plans for the production of 
the various types of bread normally 
eaten by the nations to be represent- 
ed. The bakers say they will have no 
difficulty in meeting the demands 
Made upon them. 


Ph a | 

The results of the recent survey of 
the British food ration position show 
that the daily average consumption 
in working class homes has fallen to 
2,300 calories a day, compared with 
the figure of 3,386 which was the 
daily minimum operative in 1933. The 
Officially estimated general require- 
ment based on medical opinion is put 
at 2,450 calories. The survey does not 
take into account meals consumed in 
restaurants, but it is obvious that 
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such meals are beyond the pockets of 
many working class families, other 
than for the wage earners who nor- 
mally have one meal a day in a can- 
teen. The deficiency of 150 calories 
is causing concern inasmuch as old 
people living alone are not in a posi- 
tion to get extra food, and fears are 
also entertained for the health of 
children. The cost of food has also 
increased, in spite of heavy subsidi- 
zation by the government. 


xk**wk 

Efforts by historica'ly minded per- 
sons to save the famous smock mill at 
Wortham, Suffolk, have. proved in 
vain. There were hopes that govern- 
mental aid would assist in the pres- 
ervation of the mill as an ancient 
monument, but examination showed 
that the woodwork was rotten and a 
source of danger. Demolition work 
commenced as soon as the main sup- 
ports at the base were removed and 
the mill keeled over on its side and 
was completely wrecked. Windmill 
fans will deplore the passing of a 
famous landmark and a gallant old 


relic. 
xk 


The black market in hogs has 
thrived in Britain and nothing de- 
lighted the heart, and the stomach 
for that matter, of the Englishman 
more than the possession of an il- 
legal side of bacon. Many household- 
ers kept a hog in the backyard and 
neighbors provided scraps of food in 
the hope of benefiting upon the hog’s 
demise. Quietly and by night forbid- 
den wheat was smuggled-to the sty 
and the hog, worshipped by his own- 
er, waxed fat. He would gaze with 
relish upon the prospect of some suc- 
culent slices. However, the ministry 
of food stepped in with some strin- 
gent licensing laws obligating the 
owner to get permission before he 
killed his hog. Quite a few, defying 
the government edict, found them- 
selves in court. The excuses, upon de- 
tection, have been many and diverse. 
One man from Hayes, Middlesex, no 
doubt animated by humanitarian in- 
stincts, told the court the he “killed 
the hog because it looked unhappy.” 


‘Alas, the magistrates, oblivious to 


his kindly gesture, fined him $160 and 
(what is worse) confiscated the hog. 
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INDIA CONSIDERS PLAN 
TO RAISE ITS OWN FOOD 


LONDON—Good progress is re- 
ported from India where the weather 
is conducive to the ripening of the 
crops. Harvesting has already com- 
menced on a limited scale in some 
areas and prospects are good. 

Addressing the food grains policy 
committee in New Delhi, Jairamdas 
Daulatram, minister of food and ag- 
riculture, said it would be possible to 
evolve, within the next few weeks, 
a practical scheme for making India 
self-sufficient in the way of food. He 
added, “Before me is an absolutely 
practical proposition whereby within 
two to five: years India will be self- 
sufficient, if: not a surplus country, 
in food.” The minister made requests 
for the implementation of his pro- 
posed policy by the rapid provision 
of tools and machinery. 

One scheme which the ministry of 
agriculture had under review is the 
survey and reclamation of waste 
lands and the fallow lands alongside 
railway tracks. The ministry of ag- 
riculture has been considering the 
possibility of using such lands for 
growing food grains. 

Ceylon is trying to extend her acre- 
age of rice and other food grains. 
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Somes Bichardcan & Saus 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


Cable Address: 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
*“JAMESRICH” 

















Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 








“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘“Wotmacs” 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” 

° ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 








PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office —-TORONTO, CANADA 











Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 









oi. PRAT FT 
Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
t t. East 


S Atoge Street 





PORONTO, CANADA 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG 


CABLE ADDRESS IGILVIE MONTREAL 


EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 


ALL CODES USED 
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Canadian Farmers 


to Get 20c Bu. 
Wheat Payment 


WINNIPEG — The Canadian gov- 
ernment, March 25, announced an 
increase in the price of Canadian 
wheat of 20¢ bu. By authority of or- 
der-in-council, C. D. Howe, trade min- 
ister, stated that all farmers deliver- 
ing wheat to the Canadian Wheat 
Board from Aug. 1, 1945, to March 
31, 1948, would receive an additional 
20¢ bu. 

So far there is no accurate figure 
as to the number of bushels involved. 
In addition, the initial price to the 
producer for the remainder of the 
present crop year, effective April 1 
and continuing to July 31, will be in- 
creased by 20¢ to $1.55 bu., basis No. 
1 northern, in store Fort William and 
Port Arthur. 
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1.5 MILLION TONS GRAIN 
SCHEDULED FOR GERMANY 


LONDON — Bizonal headquarters 
announce that during the first six 
months .of 1948 the program provides 
for the importation of 1,590,000 tons 
of foreign grain. Whether this figure 
will be sufficient to maintain the 
bread ration until the new crop is 
ready is open to doubt. Present stocks 
amount to about 250,000 tons. 

During the second half of 1947 the 
western zone received 1,310,000 tons 
of wheat, 195,000 tons of corn, 151,- 
000 tons of barley, 52,000 tons of oats 
and 411,000 tons of flour. 
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THATCHER FIRST AMONG 
CANADA WHEAT TYPES 


TORONTO—According to an an- 
nual survey made by the Searle 
Grain Co., Winnipeg, of the distribu- 
tion of wheat varieties over the 
prairie provinces, Thatcher is still 
in first place and now occupies 58.2% 
of the wheat acreage compared with 
56.7% last year. Marquis is in second 
place, occupying 11.5%, compared 
with 12.9% last year. Red Bobs is in 
third place, occupying 8.8% of the 
acreage, aS compared with 9.7% 
last year. Regent again places 
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fourth with 6.1%,- compared with 
6.3% last year. Durum is again in 
fifth place, with 4.5% of the acreage 
compared with 3.7% last year and 


Garnet is in sixth place followed in 


order by Apex, Renown, Reward, 
Winter wheat and a number of other 
varieties. Thatcher dominates in 
Saskatchewan occupying 76% of the 
acreage; Red Bobs dominates in Al. 
berta with 31% while Regent dom- 
inates in Manitoba with 42.5% of the 
acreage. 
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Wheat Board Shows 
$158 Million Surplus 


on Wheat Purchases 


TORONTO—On March 23 a re- 
port of the operations of the Cona- 
dian Wheat Board under its five-\ear 
pool was given in the House of Com- 
mons, Ottawa. The board has |/vuilt 
up a surplus of $158,467,000, equ: | to 
above 27¢ bu. on the wheat it has 
so far handled. This was built u on 
the 576,398,606 bu. wheat the bward 
bought: under the scheme up to ‘uly 
31, 1947, for which it paid produ :ers 
$756,763,785. Its sales and stock: on 
hand then amounted to $929,24- 667 
against which has to be charge: its 
operating and administration sts 
and the cost of the 10¢ bu. addit: nal 
payment made on the 1944 crop. The 
board had sold 530,435,715 bu. irom 
the pool by last July. 

The report also contained a inal 
survey of the Crown wheat oper: tion 
under which the government, begin- 
ning in September, 1943, bough: all 
the unsold stocks from the 194\)-42 
crops and distributed them at aout 
cost to countries receiving mutual 
aid from Canada and also sold to do- 
mestic processors and users. A small 
profit was made from the actual 
sale of the wheat, which cost $570,- 
449,202 and was sold for $570,607 632. 
However, carrying charges, interest 
and administrative costs amounted 
to $31,378,316, of which the govern- 
ment had paid the board by July of 
last year about $25 million, but still 
owes $5,516,449. 
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LATE LAKE OPENING SEEN 
TORONTO — It is expected that 

navigation on the Great Lakes will 

be late in opening this spring as ice 
conditions around Lake Superior and 
the St. Marys River are worse ‘han 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





MAINTAINED 





ALL 


USED — 


SINCE 


CABLE CODES 


1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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TAA HOUR 


. DOUGH STABILITY 


|, WisDOM 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NESRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


J. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


MILLING 
):NGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Cain Processing Industries 








1°16 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 














CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high a 
wheat pe grou of central western Kan- 
sas, secures most of its wheat 
directly" from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 











Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


> LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 











for a number of years. The weather 
could turn unséasonably warm and 
change present prospects but lake 
men anticipate that it may be early 
in May before grain reaches bay 
ports. 
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International Fair 
for May 31-June 12 


TORONTO — The first Canadian 
International Trade Fair, to be held 
here May 31-June 12, 1948, is expect- 
ed to attract thousands of buyers 
from all over the world. Plans and 
preparations are being made to pro- 
vide every possible facility for the 
convenience of buyers and exhibitors 
in conducting their business contacts. 

War interfered with Canada’s es- 
tablished business connections in 
Great Britain, Europe and other parts 
of the world. Now, ‘through the me- 
dium of this trade fair, an organized 
endeavor to restore and enlarge the 
old connections for products which 
Canada produces in abundance will 
be made, fair officials say. Flour and 
the grain and cereal products will 
have a prominent place in the pic- 
ture, they add. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GERMAN FOOD RATION 
INCREASE SCHEDULED 


LONDON—The German food ra- 
tion in the combined zones is to be 
raised on April 1 to 1,560 calories as 
a result of substantial increases of 
imports from the U.S. In making this 
announcement the joint Anglo-Ameri- 
can control authorities state that this 
will be the highest ration since the 
occupation began and will contain 
a greater variety of food. Industrial 
regions are expected to benefit from 
the increased supplies. 

This news coincides with reports 








-from the Russian zone that after the 


harvest, the ration there will be in- 
creased to 2,800 calories, mainly in 
bread and potatoes. These two com- 
modities may even be taken off the 
ration. 

Food is a powerful political factor 
in Germany and the Russian an- 
nouncement is interpreted as another 
propaganda move by the Soviet 
against American influence in Europe 
through ERP. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OATS, BARLEY UNDER 
WHEAT BOARD CONTROL 


WINNIPEG—Amendments to the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act to in- 
clude the marketing of oats and 
barley passed the House of Commons 
recently, passing a third reading in 
the Senate March 24. There was 
evidence that the bill to amend the 
Wheat Board Act, and the insertion 
of a clause that would empower the 
board to handle the sale of coarse 
grains, would result in a long drawn 
out debate. 

The whole subject was settled in 
the Senate virtually in one day, and 
even in the face of heavy government 
pressure the issue remained in doubt 
until senatorial back-benchers on the 
government’s side rallied sufficient- 
ly to defeat, by a 25-17 margin, a 
bold bid to delete the key clause, 
adding oats and barley to those 
grains marketed through the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board. 
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STRATEGIC 





LOCATION 





AcmE~Evans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 











SCHULTZ,BAUJAN&CO 


BEARDSTOWN, £4t.1&75 


BREAD FLOURS 
SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 


4,000 CWT. FLOUR DAILY .. 


ONE MILLION BUSHEL 


ILLINOIS 


STORAGE 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bas. 


KANSAS Cry, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Senboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








‘“‘Dependable”’ 
For nearly half a Century 


Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily + FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 





Milled by 


M. D. King Milling Co. 
Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 















































“THERE IS NO 

SUBSTITUTE 

FOR QUALITY” 
(RRO OE RS RN RE 














WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 
won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
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She 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 






































All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1060 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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PAN AMERICAN UNION 
ASKS CANADA TO JOIN 


<> 


Connection of Canada with British 
Empire Held to Be No Longer 
a Membership Bar 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Canadian Manager of 
The Northwestern Miller 


TORONTO — Canada is being 
strongly urged to join the Pan 
American Union, which is holding its 
ninth congress this month at Bogota, 
Colombia. Ever since this organiza- 
tion came into existence its members 
have been inviting Canada to join. 
In earlier days the difficulty created 
by Canada’s position in the British 
Empire was a stumbling block. The 
U.S. was understood to be of the 
opinion that this British connection 
would have to be given up before 
Canada could establish membership 
in the Pan American. Of that there 
was no possibility. 

In later years, and especially since 
the late war broke out, opinion as 
to this fundamental Canadian rela- 
tionship changed and many of the 
ablest U.S. statesmen have expressed 
the opinion that the British connec- 
tion, so dear to Canada, need not be 
any barrier to her membership in the 
Union. This country has always had 
friendly relations with all the mem- 
ber countries and this is more than 
ever the case now. 

In the way of trading connections 
Canada stands well with Latin Amer- 
ica. Her income from trade with the 
countries down that way amounted to 
$90 million in’ 1946, the latest for 
which records are available. This is 
a tidy sum and Canada hopes to re- 
tain or increase it. With the increase 
in production facilities which the war 
brought about it is possible that the 
sum of her receipts from that quar- 
ter will increase and steps have been 
taken to encourage the trade. It can- 
not be claimed that flour or kindred 
commodities have much part in this 
business but indirectly there is a 
certain relationship. In any event 
South America is a competitor in the 
flour and grain markets of the world. 

For the present the point of this 
discussion is simply whether or not 
it would be wise for Caiyda to enter 
the union. Britain still holds her pre- 
eminence in the political structure of 
this country. So long as this is the 
case the danger of conflicting rela- 
tions remains. This may not amount 
to much but it is better to face the 
possibility before rather than after 
accepting membership, authorities be- 
lieve. 


~———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JUTE MILLS IN GERMANY 
SHORT OF RAW MATERIAL 


LONDON—Jute mills in Germany 
have been suffering from a lack of 
raw materials, but arrivals have re- 
cently improved and several mills 
have been able to resume operations. 

In the British zone production is 
about 40% of the prewar level and 
an improvement could be effected if 
the difficulties of obtaining manpow- 
er and materials for restoring dam- 
aged mills could be overcome. There 
is a lack of skilled labor for opérat- 
ing the 3,200 looms in the. zone, and 
the total production of the German 
mills is totally inadequate to meet 
the heavy demands. 

In the Soviet zone, production of 
goods from jute supplied by the 
U.S.S.R. is returned to Russia and 
only a small quantity is retained for 
German domestic requirements. 
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ARNOLD 


vate es 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 





wed 
—_ 





“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL’ 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s’ Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capaci 
3,000,000 bus Tove WICHITA, KANS 7 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAR 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOT 


ed 
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HARDESTY MILLING CO 
Quality Millers for © 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OH’) 





os 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA @ ARISTC 5 


BAKERY FLOURS 

















Bowersock Mills & PowerCc 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRIOR 
Established 1874 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 












GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING | 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 











ERCRANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 

















"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORE City 














SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 






















GROWN 
MILLS 





PORTLAND, OREGON 





WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 





Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 

port Flours. 








“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 






















‘The Choice ar dats as Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal comsistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 
























TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING ~ PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


) 











MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 

Chicago Columbus New York Nashville Peoria 

o Leels Portland Chicago Enid Galveston 

rope Cit Galvest Kansas City Minneapolis . Portland 

P~ ~ Se St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
maha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 

Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 100%: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 
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Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN = 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chi Board of Trade 
ar WABASH ELEVATOR pes 
engage cl se Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. eg gs 
Winni Grain Exch 
eng St a > Kansas ity, Mo, 


Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 




















Complete Facilities for Serving 
the Milling Industry 





Fort Worth, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 








Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 





















EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading mil 


insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 





DULUTH 




















Atlanta, Georgia 
A High Grade Baker’s —-s 
illed under Laborato’ 


“D iamond D” = trol from Montana Spring vag 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 














DIXIE- PORTLAND FLOUR co. 


"edeyagghor CITY FLOUR 
Pee MILLS CO. 0s 
Arkansas City, Kansas =~ 


4. 


THE HIGGINSVILLE 
FLOUR MILL 
Higginsville, Missouri 
© tieecisy 14,000 Sacks Daily 


SOUTHERN OFF ICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS 


Richmond, Virginia 


Rone dAdeal source of supply for all your flour heeds 


FAMILY « BAKERS °- 


CRACKERS ° 


CAKE 
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Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 


A Century of Trading 



















Its 
BIN 
AGED 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 











PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
G t é [ ver 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mixurne Co., Inman, Kan. 











—_ Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Milters KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
rve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











(Continued from page 13) 


Building at the corner of La Salle and 
Jackson Sts., for which the corner- 
stone was laid Dec. 13, 1882, and 
which was formally opened with 
great civic celebration April 30, 1885. 
It was to be the principal site of grain 
trading until it was torn down in 
1928 and the present building erected 
in 1930. 

The new building was erected by 
the Board of Trade Safe Deposit Co. 
many years after tentative plans were 
first proposed in 1916. Primarily in- 
tended to house the commodity and 
security mart under one roof, the en- 
terprise was also a commercial one, 
with over 530,000 sq. ft. of office 
space in addition to the 69,000 sq. ft. 
occupied by the exchange. At the time 
of its construction, the building could 
be seen from any point in the city, 
and was said to dominate the finan- 
cial center of the entire Midwest and 
West. The building rises 612 ft., 
with a statue of Ceres adding anoth- 
er 40 ft. 

The previous Board of Trade Bldg. 
occupied the same site before its de- 
struction in 1929 to make room. for 
the newer structure. In 1930 the build- 
ing and its site was valued at $22 
million. 

The vaulted trading hall rises 75 ft. 
from the fourth to the ninth floors. 
The room itself is 112 by 165 ft., and 
in that area are the pits for wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, cotton and provisions 
as well as the cash grain tables. The 
plateglass windows finally incorpo- 
rated in the _ structure, differing 
slightly from the architect’s draw- 
ing appearing with this article, af- 
forded a full flow of light on the trad- 
ing floor. 

When the new building was under 
construction, between 2,500 and 3,000 
miles of wire were laid beneath the 
trading floor alone for leasing by pri- 
vate traders, according to Len B. 
Mitchell, then superintendent of the 
Cleveland Telegraph Co. 

The 40-ft. chandelier suspended 
from the ceiling of the trading hall 
was said to be the largest in the 
world at the time of its installation. 
The fixture had a capacity of 62,500 
watts, and four other fixtures in the 
corner supplemented the lighting with 
12,500 watts each. 

Since 1885 the progress of the board 
has been steady, officials of the or- 
ganization say. It has weathered 
three more wars, many major and 
minor depressions and attacks by 
those who see in it an influence in 
rising and falling prices for products 
instead of a trading center recording 
the results of supply and demand. 


CHICAGO CELEBRATES BOARD 
OF TRADE ANNIVERSARY 


CHICAGO—The marking of the site 
of the original Chicago Board of 
Trade with a bronze plaque by offi- 
cials and members of the Board of 
Trade, accompanied by Martin Ken- 
nelly, mayor of Chicago, featured ac- 
tivities commemorating the 100th an- 
niversary of the Board of Trade. 
Board officials participating in the 
ceremony included Richard F. Uhl- 
mann, president; J. O. McClintock, 
executive vice president; Hollis Grif- 
fin, vice president, and Arthur Lind- 
ley, chairman of the centennial com- 
mittee. Gov. Dwight H. Green has 
designated April 3 as Board of Trade 
Day. 

Pa enema mmm er ane nd 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


w 


You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS inntsora 





WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * * 


Now more than ever before, forward- 
looking bakers are meeting the prob- 
lems of competition with the highest in 
loaf quality. You can provide extra in- 
surance for the quality of your bread 
with the excellent baking values of these 
Star brands. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





W. F. Ewe, durum products sales 
manager, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, is vacationing in Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana. A. V. Wood- 
bury, office manager, King Midas, is 
vacationing in New Orleans. E. J. 
W. Shellenburger, traffic manager of 
the company, is spending his vacation 
in New Orleans and Florida, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Shellenburger. N. F. 
Crouch, credit manager, King Midas, 
and his family are vacationing in Cali- 
fornia. 

* 


J. E. Dobry, president of Dobry 
Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla., who 
has been at Hot Springs, Ark., for 
the past two weeks, is expected home 
within a week. 


Ferd Denner, Golden Krust Bakery, 
Enid, Okla., has been named vice 
president of the Enid Rotary Club 
for the 1948-49 year, which begins 
July 1. 

& 


King P. Aitken, Jr., sales director 
grocery products Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Company, St. Louis, is spending 
the week-end in Virginia and West 
Virginia. C. A. Barrows was with his 
mother in Kansas City for the Easter 
holiday. 

* 


Frank Reinelt, secretary and sales | 


manager, Cannon Valley Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, visited Philadelphia re- 
cently on a business trip. He was the 
guest of Harry N. Bernheimer, local 
flour man. 

© 


Austin Morton, vice president and 
general sales manager, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, spent March 
25-26 in Indiana and Illinois on busi- 
ness. 

& 


Kansas Citians who are planning to 
attend the centennial celebration of 
the Chicago Board of Trade April 3 
include George Kublin and Gustave 
Eismann, Continental Grain Co.; 
Jules Lepaix, Leval & Co.; R. O. Me- 
Kenna, John Dunn and Robert Ander- 
son, Norris Grain Co.; Erwin Jessen, 
UhlImann Grain Co.; Loren A, John- 
son, Kansas Grain Co., and Frank A. 
Theis, Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Co. 

me 


Walter Thune, credit manager, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, left 
for home at the close of the week aft- 
er a brief stay in the mill’s New York 
offices. 

2 


Paul L. Sather, western division 
sales manager, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, is spending a three 
weeks’ vacation in Florida. Mr. Sath- 
er drove to Florida, accompanied by 
A. ©. Remele, vice president and gen- 
eral counsel, Van Dusen Harrington 
Co., Minneapolis. 

* 


Lloyd Ellingwood, director of the 
long range program of the Millers 
National Federation, was in Kansas 
City March 25 in connection with the 
publicity and educational phase of 
the program. . 


Miss Jeanette Frey was married to 
Houston B. Dorris, a partner in the 
Dorris Milling Co., Springfield and 


7 


Cedar Hill, Tenn., March 20 in Spring- 
field. Following the ceremony, the 
couple left for a wedding trip to 
Mexico City. 


William P. Dolan of the Kelly- 
Erickson Co., Inc., Omaha, and his 
family spent the Easter week-end 
with relatives in Kansas City. 


® 
J. H. Blake, New York flour broker, 
left just before the Easter holidays 
for a vacation in Southern Pines. 
oe 
Carl L. Fleischer, sales manager, 
bakery flour, Chicago, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, was a visitor at the 
offices of the S. R. Strisik Co. during 
a New York visit. 
2 


J. S. Green, secretary-treasurer, the 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio, is 
on a month’s vacation in Florida and 
is not expected back until April 10. 

e 

H. W. Applegate, vice president, 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, has 
gone to Florida on a vacation at An- 
derson’s Lodge, Cleveland, where he 
was last winter. 


Dr. Betty Sullivan, vice president 
and director of research of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., visited with 
members of the Millers National Fed- 
eration and the Wheat Flour Institute 
in Chicago last week. 

«€ 


R. E. Bemmels of Bemmels- 
Vaughan, Chicago flour broker, ex- 
pects to leave late this week on a 
vacation trip to Hot Springs. 

s 


Hutchinson, Kansas, will be repre- 
sented at the centennial party of the 


’ Chicago Board of Trade April 3 by 


D. B. Frazee, vice president, Security 
Elevator Co., a member of the Chi- 
cago board, and Charles Colby, Colby 
Grain Co. 

. 


L. L. Gunn, president, Barton Coun- 
ty Flour Mills Co., Great Bend, Kan- 
sas, was in Kansas City last week for 
a meeting of Western Light & Power 
Co. directors. 

. 


Clyde Durham, secretary and man- 
ager, Stafford County Flour Mills 
Co., Hudson, Kansas, left for a visit 
with connections in West Virginia. 

e 

T. E. McCulley, vice president and 
general manager of the Carpenter 
Baking Co., Milwaukee, discussed 
“Things Worth Knowing” at a dinner 
meeting of the North Milwaukee Ki- 
wanis Club. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


APRIL-JUNE BARLEY MALT 
QUOTA 2 MILLION BUSHELS 


WASHINGTON—Barley malt ex- 
port allocations totaling 2 million 
bushels for the April-June quarter 
were announced March 26 by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. The allo- 
cations include 1,414,000 bu. (70%) 
for the Western Hemisphere and the 
Philippines; 243,000 bu. (12%) for 
Europe and the Middle East; 97,000 
bu. (5%) for Africa; 61,000 bu. (3%) 
for Asia, and 185,000 bu. (10%) for 
a contingency to cover small require- 








ments and emergency cases for all 
areas. 

The April-June allocations average 
666,666 bu. per month. This compares 
with 600,000 bu. a month allocated 
during the January-March quarter, 
and 400,000 bu. a month during No- 
vember-December, 1947. Actual ex- 
ports during 1947 totaled 8,394,400 
bu., an average of nearly 700,000 bu. 
a month. Shipments averaging ap- 
proximately 900,000 bu. a month dur- 
ing the period March 15 to Oet. 24, 
1947, when malt was free from ex- 
port control, were the largest on 
record. 

Exports of malt since July 1, 1947, 
plus allocations for the April-June, 
1948, quarter, total about 8.3 mil- 
lion bushels for the 1947-48 fiscal 
year. 

Export licenses must be obtained 
from the Office of International 
Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
in Washington. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


S. O. CHRISTENSEN LEAVES 
BALFOUR, GUTHRIE FIRM 


LOS ANGELES—S. O. Christensen 
is severing his connection with Bal- 
four, Guthrie & Co., Ltd., to assume 
management of the feed department 
for Van Waters & Rogers here. 

Mr. Christensen is a graduate of 
the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, has had experience in the 
Oriental import and export trade, and 
has been in Balfour’s feed depart- 
ment here since 1938, with the excep- 
tion of three years’ war service. The 
move is effective April 1. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. N. PATE NAMED KELLY 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
appointment of James N. Pate, ‘Dy- 
ersburg, Tenn., as a sales representa- 
tive of the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, was announced this week 
by P. H. Baum, vice president and 
director of sales. Mr. Pate will work 
in western Tennessee and Kentucky, 
northern Mississippi and eastern 
Arkansas. 
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CANADIAN MILLERS GRADUATE 


TORONTO — Among the first 
graduating class in the short course 
for operative millers at Kansas State 
College which closed March 6 were 
two Canadians: G. R. Waugh, Robin 
Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Saskatoon, 
Sask., and J. E. LePatourel, T. H. 
Taylor Co., Ltd., Chatham, Ont. 


DEATHS 


Word has been received that C. D. 
Reid was killed in Vincennes, Ind., 
in an automobile accident some time 
ago. At the time of his death he rep- 
resented the Arnold Milling Co., Ster- 
ling, Kansas, and the Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City. He is survived by 
his widow, Mrs. C. David Reid. 


Mrs. Ida Menzel, 72, vice president 
of the H. P. Schmidt Milling Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wis., died March 18 at a local 
hospital following a brief illness. She 
is survived by her husband, F. 8. 
Menzel, two daughters, a son and two 
grandchildren. 


T. B. Carr, 53, grain buyer for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc, and widely 
known in Wichita business and civic 
circles, died suddenly at his home in 
Wichita March 20, following a heart 
attack. He is survived by his widow. 
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Long RangeProgram 


Session Planned 
for MNF Convention 


CHICAGO—Tentative plans for the 
annual convention of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, to be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel May 10-12, 
provide for a full discussion of the 
long range program plus a compre- 
hensive report on consumer atti- 
tudes toward breadstuffs. 

Preliminary plans announced by 
federation officials call for the an- 
nual meeting of the board of direv- 
tors May 10; inauguration of a new 
president, followed by one or two 
addresses on timely milling topics cn 
the morning session May 11. 

The long range program discussion 
is programmed for the afternoon °1f 
May 11, with the traditional soci.l 
hour to start at 4 p.m. 

A special session for mill salos 
managers will be held in connection 
with an 8 o'clock breakfast May 12. 
Merchandising tie-ins between inc i- 
vidual mills and the Long Range Pro- 
gram will be the chief subject of 
discussion at this meeting. 

A regular convention session h 
been set aside for current milli: 
questions of importance. The lunc 
eon meeting of the final day will ha: 
a featured speaker, probably som 
one from outside the industry. 

Several of the speaking assignmer 
have been made and others will 
arranged in the near future. A do- 
tailed program will be published soon. 

A federation official said that room 
reservation totals to date are we!l 
ahead of a year ago at this time but 
it looks like there would be enough 
space to house all millers. No reser- 
vations have been confirmed as yct 
for other than millers, and none will 
be made until the federation is sure 
that all millers will be accommo- 
dated, it was announced. 
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T. $. PAULSEN TO SPEAK 
TO MINNESOTA ALLIES 


MINNEAPOLIS — T. S. Paulsen, 
purchasing agent of the Russell-Miil- 
er Milling Co., Minneapolis, will 
speak at the April 2 meeting of the 
Minnesota Allied Trades of the Ba\- 
ing Industry, according to an an- 
nouncement by R. M. Bates, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the group. Subject 
of his talk will be “Conservation of 
Youth.” ; 

Plans for cooperation in the comi! 
convention of the Associated Bake: 
of Minnesota will also be discuss«: 
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W. B. MADAUS RESIGNS 
KELLY MILLING PO‘ 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—W. 
Madaus, for 22 years connected 
various capacities with the Willi 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, | 
resigned effective April 1. 13 
Madaus was assistant manager of ¢ 
grain department for several yea 
and no successor has as yet be° 
named, C. C. Kelly, president, s2 
Mr. Madaus plans an extended va 
tion and as yet is not ready to <n 
nounce future plans. 
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FARM INCOME RISES 
TORONTO—During 1947 the czsh 
income of Canadian farmers is ‘¢- 
ported as the highest on record a.d 
13.6% higher than 1946. 
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A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


® Hard Spring Wheat 
@ Hard Winter Wheat’ 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 
@ Cake Flours 

@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 


BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 





“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
- 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 


FLOUR pis At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N.Y. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okia. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 







Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 
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Andresen Probe in 
Major Commodity 
Markets Hinted 


WASHINGTON — Hints that the 
further activities of the Andresen 
special House committee investigat- 
ing commodity market speculation 
may be directed at major commodity 
markets were obtained this week 
from sources close to the committee 
despite the current attention to al- 
leged leaks in government allocation 
plans. 

Among the recommendations ex- 
pected in a forthcoming committee 
report are, (1) that allocation pro- 
cedure be handled in a manner simi- 
lar to important crop reports, where 
information is assembled and closely 
guarded by trusted employees for 
public announcement, (2) a shorten- 
ing of the open trading period in 
grain futures contracts to permit 
short interests greater opportunity 
to cover their commitments, (3) rec- 
ommendations that all commodity 
markets permit corporations as mem- 
bers to transact future business 
through their own employees instead 
of through brokers. This proposal 
would put the corporation future busi- 
ness on the same basis as cash grain; 
(4) a repeal of the publicity feature 
of the Commodity Exchange Author- 
ity Act whereby speculators named 
on heretofore confidential CEA lists 
are now made public. 

Rep. A. H. Andresen (R., Minn.), 
chairman of the special House.com- 
mittee, has been persistently. eritical 
of this publicity feature of the CEA, 
on the. grounds. that it is an invasion 
of the privacy of legitimate private 
transactions. 

Before concluding the investigation, 
it is possible that Chairman Andresen 
may decide to go to Chicago for an 
on-the-ground check of activities of 
brokers and trade practices in that 
market. 

An admission of leaks in U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture fats and oils 
allocation plans in the fourth quar- 
ter was given the committee by 
George A. Parks, analysis chief of the 
USDA fats and oils branch. Appear- 
ing before the House committee this 
week, Mr. Parks stated that in his 
opinion an investigation of the fourth 
quarter fats and oils allocation pro- 
cedure disclosed that leaks had oc- 
curred prior to the official announce- 
ment of an increased allocation for 
that period. 





BAKERS CLUB OF NEW YORK TO 
HEAR BIPP LEADERS 


* 


NEW YORK—tThree prominent fig- 
ures in the baking industry promo- 
tional program will be guest speak- 
ers at a regular meeting of the Bak- 
ers Club of New York March 31 at 
the Shelton Hotel in New York City. 
C. P. Binner, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., will head the trio 
coming from Chicago to outline the 
campaign and to explain its signifi- 
cance to allied trades as well as to 
the baking industry and its individual 
members. He will be accompanied by 
Jack Hunt, Foote, Cone & Belding, 
which is handling BIPP’s advertising, 
and by Theodore R. Sills, president of 
the public relations agency which 
bears his name and which is in charge 
of this phase of the BIPP campaign. 
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IMPORTANT 
MEMO 


To Millers In 


Southeastern States: 





Call LD, 5, Alva, Oklahoma, for Milling 
Wheat — immediate, prompt and deferred 


shipment (via the Memphis Gateway). 


ALVA PUBLIC TERMINAL 
ELEVATOR CO. 


ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
HAROLD HARRIS, General Manager 



















































For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 





KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Senate Unit Approves CCC Bill; 
Hopes Fade for Altered Charter 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Grain trade hopes 
for a modified permanent charter for 
the Commodity Credit Corp. received 
a bad jolt last week when the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee favorably 
reported the administration bill, S- 
1322, without important modifications. 


Absence of a minority report signi- 
fied the failure of trade representa- 
tives to impress the committee with 
their objections. 

It had been seriously expected that 
the Senate committee would hold the 
charter grant to a temporary exten- 
sion of two years, but even this pos- 
sibility was lost when the senators 
failed to consider this modification. 
Previously it was predicted that a 
short term charter grant was the 
best that the trade could expect from 
the committee. However, members of 
the Senate committee said that the 
trade testimony in this connection 
was not pertinent since the long 
range agricultural program legisla- 
tion adequately provided for inte- 
gration of CCC into those activities. 


Criticism Taken Lightly 
The Senate committee appears to 
have given only casual consideration 
to the critical barbs of the General 
Accounting Office in connection with 








W. Paul Clenny 


TO NEW POST—W. Paul Clenny has 
been named director of grain pur- 
chases and head of the grain prod- 
ucts division of Joseph E. Seagram 
& Sons, Inc., Louisville, Ky., it was 
announced this week by Paul J. 
Martersteck, director of purchases of 
the Seagram company. Mr. Clenny 
will have charge of the merchandis- 
ing of Seagram’s dried grains and 
solubles. Mr. Clenny has been with 
the Seagram company over nine 
years, during which time he acquired 
much experience in manufacturing 
operations. Prior to his present posi- 
tion he was director of the produc- 
tion planning department. He is a 
graduate of Kansas University. R. 8. 
Mather, formerly in charge of the 
grain products division, assumes new 
duties in the finished goods depart- 
ment. 





the operations of CCC in the past. 
From the attitude of Sen. George D. 
Aiken at the hearings it is evident 
that he was disturbed that the trade 
had accepted the opportunity offered 
by the GAO criticism of CCC. Sen. 
Aiken questioned trade witnesses con- 
cerning collaboration between the 
trade and the government accounting 
agency. This inference was denied by 
Harold E. Sanford, representing the 
National Grain Trade Council. 

Sen. Aiken, while expressing grave 
concern over the publication of GAO’s 
criticism of CCC before CCC has an 
opportunity to enter its reply, ap- 
pears to be peculiarly concerned over 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
agency. Last summer when GAO 
submitted its audit of certain CCC 
operations, he announced on the floor 
of the Senate that this report would 
be available shortly. For some rea- 
son which has not yet been explained 
the audit report has not. been made 
public nor has the CCC reply to this 
report been made. 

Yet the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee has reported a permanent 
charter for a controversial govern- 
ment activity prior to the publication 
of a confidential report which might 
cast an entirely different light on the 
situation. In private business it is 
similar to a request for a vote of con- 
fidence by stockholders without a 
statement of the company’s account- 
ing firm. 


“Horse Trade” Hinted 


Trade observers who heard the 
testimony on CCC at the hearings and 
observed the handling of trade wit- 
nesses by Sen. Aiken are now won- 
dering if the Vermont senator is 
not trying to work both sides of the 
street—in short, trying to maintain 
a comfortable liaison with CCC offi- 
cials while at the same time obtain- 
ing concessions from USDA on his 
long range agricultural program 
measure. One comment was to the 
effect that the Senate committee ac- 
tion on the CCC charter was plain 
“horse trading.” 

Significant of this criticism of the 
text of the Senate committee report 
on the CCC charter bill, Sen. Aiken, 
who is believed to be the author of 
the document, has accepted some of 
the minor critical comments of GAO 
but passed over the basic complaints. 

The GAO and the trade recom- 
mended that research activities be 
confined to those activities directly 
connected with commodities owned 
and controlled by CCC. The govern- 
ment charter proposal provided wide 
research latitude for CCC. The Sen- 
ate committee accepted the GAO 
recommendation. 

Another innocuous provision of the 
government bill which GAO ecriti- 
cized was stricken out. This covered 
the Office of Price Administration 
subsidy operations of CCC. 

It is also significant that Sen. 
Aiken’s subcommittee failed to men- 
tion the GAO’s earlier report on the 
CCC audit, yet the committee ac- 
cepted the recommendation of GAO 
that CCC will be compelled to pay 
interest on its funds. 

Sen. Aiken’s subcommittee is seen 
to go out of its way to defend the 
government agency in its general 
statement reporting the bill. This 
statement said in part: 

“Besides carrying out the functions 


of the the price support programs, 
the corporation has been used effec- 
tively in many other governmental 
programs. . It has provided a 
centralized purchasing agency for 
farm products for foreign aid, lend- 
lease programs and other depart- 
ments of the government. 

“The subcommittee believes this 
type of purchasing is essential- to 
eliminate competition between vari- 
ous government agencies seeking 
farm products and to coordinate all 
purchase programs of agricultural 
commodities to achieve greater effi- 
ciency and economy.” 

Trade sources ask how this cor- 
poration could reflect economy, espe- 
cially in f.o.b. sales of wheat for ex- 
port to foreign claimants where 
CCC asks a 1% markup when the pri- 
vate trade has already taken the or- 
dinary markup. 


Disagreement Not Registered 


Failure of the subcommittee to pro- 
vide a minority report is causing 
comment in informed circles. It was 
understood that the subcommittee 
was not unanimous in favor of the 
CCC permanent charter grant, but 
the report failed to disclose that con- 
dition. 

The attitude of Sen. Aiken has 


‘caused arched eyebrows in informed 


quarters here. Since a_ responsible 
agency of the government has made 
public criticism of the operations of 
the CCC under its old charter and 
has asked that Congress bring this 
operation into line with formal and 
accepted governmental procedure, it 
seems strange that a Republican sen- 
ator should show such sympathy for 
the administration appeal unless he 
senses an opportunity to win over 
administration support for his long 
range agriculture program which puts 
the farm organizations firmly in the 
saddle. (See page 6 for a discussion of 
the Senate long range agriculture 
proposal.) 

Unfortunate publicity for the trade 
has developed over the CCC charter 
hearings on the Senate side, but it is 
expected that the House Banking and 
Currency Committee will look more 
searchingly into the GAO testimony 
and scrutinize the administration ap- 
peal for a perpetual charter when 
the legislation reaches it. 
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Four Men Charged 
with Fraudulent Use 
of Export Licenses 


NEW YORK—Arrests of four men 
charged with fraudulent use of export 
licenses and export declarations were 
announced by Harry M. Durning, col- 
lector of the port of New York, 
March 27, as the result of an inves- 
tigation begun in January. 

Those charged with the irregulari- 
ties are Arthur Blumenfeld, an inde- 
pendent exporter, Martin Markowitz, 
a clerk in the marine division of the 
Customs House, Charles Rizzotti, an 





.employee of American Relief for 


Italy, and Rubin Leviton, a former 
employee of the Barr Shipping Corp. 

Spokesmen for the relief society 
which has shipped some 70 million 
pounds of. materials to Italy, and the 
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Max E. McCluggage 


MAX E. McCLUGGAGE JOINS 
MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING C\:. 


KANSAS CITY—Max E. McClue- 
gage has joined the staff of the Mi: - 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City. 
J. W. Cain, president of the compan , 
said in making the announcement 
that Mr. McCluggage will be millinz 
engineer and assistant superintende: t 
with headquarters at Slater, Mo. 

The new staff member is a gradu- 
ate of the department of milling in- 
dustry, Kansas State College. He re- 
ceived his bachelor of science de- 
gree in 1935 and his master’s degree 
in milling technology in 1940. Until 
recently he was with Arrow Mills, 
Inc., Houston, Texas. : 

Mr. McCluggage served in the 
armed forces from 1943 to 1946 as a 
combat officer and at the time of his 
separation held the rank of captain. 





Barr Shipping Corp., shipping agents 
for the society, said their concerns 
were in no way involved in alleged 
manipulations. According to Mr. 
Durning, the actions of the four men 
are believed to have involved other 
concerns and are known to have in- 
cluded shipments not connected with 
either of the two named agencies. 
The Barr company said Mr. Leviton 
had been discharged on March 1 when 
it was discovered that he was con- 
nected with another company but 
nothing indicating any illegal activity 
was known by the company at the 
time he was released. 

The system generally used, with 
variations, was filing of an expor' 
declaration for flour, fats or other 
commodities requiring licenses, at the 
Customs House along with the Italian 
relief agency’s official license num- 
ber. Actually the shipment would be 
a private one. Conspirators then ar- 
ranged for the Customs House rec- 
ords in these cases to be destroyed 

Much of the cargo involved in th 
conspiracy went to Italy and some 
of it to South America. 

Mr. Durning described the arrests 
as the “first break” in an investiga 
tion indicating widespread illegal 
manipulation of export licenses. ‘““We 
believe that there may have been 
many cases of forged licenses, of 1i- 
censes obtained legally but later 
used improperly and of licenses be- 
ing altered,” he said. 

An account of testimony given in 
Washington on alleged license irreg- 
ularities is printed on page 24 of this 
journal. 
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BIPP. Ad Appears 
in Medical 
Group’s Journal 


CHICAGO — The baking industry 
promotional program has introduced 
the bakers’ story to the medical pro- 
fession with a full-page advertise- 
ment in the March 27 issue of the 
Journal of the American Medical 


Spotlighting the American Insti- 
tute of Baking’s “Eat and Grow 
Slim” booklet, the advertisement em- 
phasizes the necessity of using bread 
for a balanced reducing diet. This 
message then invites members of the 
medical profession to make use of 
the booklet: 

“You may give this sensible dietary 
manual to patients (or friends) with 
complete confidence, because the nu- 
tritional statements it contains have 
been reviewed and found acceptable 
by the council on foods and nutrition 
of the American Medical Assn.” 

Mrs. Gertrude Austin, AIB nutri- 
tionist, is the author of “Eat and 
Grow Slim.” 

A cuplicate advertisement will ap- 
pear in the April 15 issue of Modern 
Medicine, which has been scheduled 
for additional BIPP advertising mes- 
sages in June, September, October 
and November. In the Journal of the 
American Medical Assn. further 
BIPP advertisements will appear in 
May, September, October and De- 
cember. 


Second Consumer Ad 


The second national consumer ad- 
vertisement of the baking industry 
promotional program is scheduled to 
appear in the April 19 issue of Life 
magazine, on the newsstands April 
16, according to a recent announce- 
ment from BIPP headquarters. 

The initial appearance of a BIPP 
advertisement was in the March 15 
issue of Life magazine when a dou- 
ble-page color spread signed by “The 
Bakers of America” marked the be- 
ginning of the BIPP consumer ad- 
vertising phase. Insertions of BIPP 
consumer advertisements during the 
remainder of 1948 are scheduled in 
Magazines whose combined circula- 
tions total more than 100 million per- 
sons. In addition to Life, the maga- 
zines are the Ladies Home Journal 
and McCalls. 

The 1948 BIPP advertising sched- 
ule also includes full-page advertise- 
ments in the Progressive Grocer and 
the Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers. 


Reprints Available 


Reprints of the April 19 Life adver- 
tisement and posters for truck panels 
and store window displays are now 
available at BIPP headquarters, it 
has been announced. All bakers are 
eligible to use BIPP materials for the 
April and May national advertising 
tie-ups, a BIPP announcement said. 

Delivery vehicles used from coast 
to coast by the Fleischmann division 
of Standard Brands, Inc., will carry 
the bakers’ story to the big towns 
and crossroads of the food shopping 
centers of America, as a tie-in with 
the second BIPP national advertise- 
ment, it has been announced. 

Each Fleischmann truck will display 
two BIPP posters. 

“Their appealing, appetizing, full- 
color illustration of bakery foods,” a 
BIPP announcement said, “reminds 
American consumers countless thou- 
Sands of times a day that bakery 
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foods are ‘good for you and a good 
buy too.’” 

BIPP headquarters has pointed out 
that this Fleischmann cooperation as 
an allied firm is one way of greatly 
multiplying the effectiveness of BIPP 
advertising and merchandising. 

All allied firms are eligible to use 
BIPP materials, such as magazine ad- 
vertising reprints, posters, radio and 
newspaper tie-ins, it was pointed out. 
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INTERNATIONAL OPENS 
NEW SALES DIVISION 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Internation- 
al Milling Co. has announced the 
opening, effective April 1, of its new 
midwestern sales division to be lo- 
cated at 1121-23 Arcade Bldg., St. 
Louis. This new division will be un- 
der the management of D. A. Ma- 
haffey, and will cover the states of 
Kansas, Missouri, Indiana, Kentucky 
and southern Illinois. 

A new division was made necessary 
by the large increase in the firm’s 
flour distribution in this territory. 
The primary function will be to serv- 
ice International Milling Co.’s family 
flour accounts in this five-state area. 
. Under this new division setup, 
salesmen will call on the trade regu- 
larly, and dealers will be assured of 
even more prompt, efficient service, 
the company announced. 

Mr. Mahaffey, who has had many 
years of experience with Interna- 
tional, was formerly assistant sales 
manager of International’s southern 
division with headquarters at Green- 
ville, Texas. 
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PROFIT FIGURE REPORTED 
BY COLORADO MILLING 


DENVER—Fred W. Lake, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., has announced that, sub- 
ject to year-end adjustments, consoli- 
dated operating profit of the company 
for the nine months ended Feb. 29, 
1948, was $3,878,351, and consolidated 
net income was $2,208,448, after pro- 
vision of $100,000 for insurance risks 
assumed by the company. 

On Feb. 1, 1948, the company re- 
tired through the sinking fund $75,- 
000 principal amount of 3% % sinking 
fund debentures, due Aug. 1, 1960. 
The outstanding securities of the 
company as of Feb. 29, 1948, except 
for short term bank loans, were $1,- 
225,000 principal amount of deben- 
tures and 523,174 shares of common 
stock. 
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VITAMIN AUTHORITY TO SPEAK 


CHICAGO — Dr. Daniel Melnick, 
chief of the food development divi- 
sion, Quartermaster Food & Contain- 
er Institute for the Armed Forces, 
will be the guest speaker at the April 
5 meeting of the Midwest Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, to be held at the Electric 
Club. His subject will be “Physiologi- 








BAKERS’ COOPERATION WITH 
BIPP REPORTED 


CHICAGO — Full support of the 
baking industry promotional program 
has been clearly indicated through 
the cooperation given the current 
campaign by bakers everywhere, and 
numerous members of the industry 
have written to BIPP headquarters 
to accentuate their approval of the 
program, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by BIPP leaders. 





cal Availability of the Vitamins.” The 
speaker has been active in the field 
of vitamin research, and has often 
noted that vitamin content and vita- 
min availability in food products are 
not necessarily synonymous. 
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R. B. LEROY TRANSFERRED - 


ST. LOUIS—Robert B. LeRoy has 
been transferred from East Pepperell 
to the general production department, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., in St. Louis, 
where he will continue to expand his 
research work in testing and re- 
search on paper bags. Mr. LeRoy 
is a graduate in economics from Har- 
vard University and joined Bemis in 
1938. During World War II he was 
active as a member of several tech- 
nical committees and task groups 
which worked with wartime packag- 
ing problems. 
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JOINT MEETING PLANNED 
FOR OPERATIVE MILLERS 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—The an- 
nual joint meeting of Districts 1 and 
2 of the Association of Operative 
Millers will be held April 16 and 17. 
The department of milling industry, 
Kansas State College, will again be 
host to the two groups. 

The program will start with a din- 
ner for members and guests at the 
Wareham Hotel April 16. A brief 
session will be held following the 
dinner and one of the hotel parlors 
will be available during the evening 
for the wives of the millers to gather 
for cards or visiting. 

The sessions April 17 will be held 
in Willard Hall on the college cam- 
pus and luncheon will be held in 
Thompson Hall. 

Mrs. C. O. Swanson has invited 
the wives to her home for tea at 
2:30 p.m. April 17. 
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OATS GROWERS TO GET 
3.6c BU. REFUND FEE 


WINNIPEG—An equalization pay- 
ment 3.623¢ bu. will be made to 
prairie farmers who delivered oats 
during the 1946-47 crop year. This 
was made known in the House of 
Commons last week by the Hon. C. D. 
Howe, minister of trade and com- 
merce. He said the payment checks 
will be mailed to the firms which 
purchased the oats as soon as they 
can be written. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA’S WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORTS TAKE UPTURN 


WINNIPEG — Export business 
worked in. Canadian wheat and flour 
last week reached almost 14 million 
bushels, the largest weekly figure in 
many months. All‘of the flour, equal 
to 11 million bushels wheat, supple- 
mented by 2 million bushels wheat, 
went to the United Kingdom. The re- 
maining 625,000 bu. was worked 
chiefly to the low countries. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED PRODUCTION 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 51,455 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output or 47,938 tons 
in the week previous and 66,126 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,224,- 
114 tons, as compared with 2,132,799 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Western Europe 
Receives Rain; 
Crops Improved 


LONDON—Rain has fallen in west- 
ern Europe and crop prospects have 
been enhanced thereby. Moisture, to- 
gether with above normal tempera- 
tures, may lead to an excess of 
weeds, but there is no reason to 
doubt that the confident forecasts 
now being made will be realized. 
Much can happen in the next two 
months to endanger the crops but 
there is, as yet, no reason for pessi- 
mism. 

In the U.K., rain hampered spring 
sowing, but a return to sunny condi- 
tions with drying winds has assisted 
further progress in the fields. Mar- 
ket comment stresses the promising 
appearance of all crops. Rain in 
France has also benefited the win- 
ter acreage, which has been official- 
ly confirmed at 10,160,000, with 1,- 
235,000 acres sown to rye. Spring 
wheat is expected to account for 
another 750,000 acres and predictions 
of a wheat crop in the region of 304 
million bushels have been made. 

Much needed rain also fell in Ger- 
many and served to increase the pros- 
pects which are only qualified by the 
lack of fertilizers. Winter wheat is 
favorably reported upon by a Bel- 
gian correspondent and the condi- 
tion of the rye crop also comes in for 
commendation. Italy has also bene- 
fited from recent rainfall and the 
prevailing mild temperature has bene- 
fited the crops and it is expected 
that yields will exceed those of a 
year ago. A campaign to increase 
rice production is in progress and 
hopes are expressed that some of 
the prewar export trade may be re- 
gained. 

Rumanian and Bulgarian reports 
speak of the need for rain, though 
the condition of the crops is satis- 
factory. Turkish prospects are also 
good, except in the Adana region, 
where recent flood devastation caused 
losses. 

Conditions in Scandinavia are natu- 
rally colder, but snow cover has 
helped the crops withstand the hard 
conditions. The area under wheat and 
rye in Denmark has been assessed 
at 560,000 acres, an increase of 59,- 
000 acres over last year. 

Russian reports speak of increased 
acreages, progress in spring sowings 
and good crop conditions. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA ANNOUNCES EXPORT 
EMERGENCY ALLOCATIONS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently an- 
nounced that the following emergency 
export allocations, cancellations and 
exchanges were approved during the 
week ending March 26: 

1. 1,100,000 Ib. of coconut oil allo- 
cated to Peru in exchange for an 
equivalent quantity (in terms of oil) 
of Philippine copra—commercial pro- 
curement. 

2. A previous allocation of 1,000 
long tons of wheat to Angola was can- 
celed because of shipping difficulties 
and an allocation of 1,000 tons, wheat 
equivalent, of flour substituted for it 
—commercial procurement. 

3. 6,000 long tons of linseed screen- 
ings meal allocated to “contingency” 
to permit the Office of International 
Trade to license requests for exports 
—commercial procurement. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Flour business in the South- 
west is considerably improved with many 
of the country’s major bakers showing some 
interest and family flour demand being on 
the upgrade. Export sales consist of minor 
lots booked to Latin America. No European 
buyers are in the market at the moment 
for the trade is awaiting the May export 
allocations which are now due to be an- 
nounced by the Department of Agriculture. 

Sales in the Southwest last week were 
only 43% of capacity, 15% of that being 
for export. Enlarged domestic sales which 
appeared shortly before the Easter vacation 
probably are not included in the above 
figure. Previous week sales were 67% of 
capacity and a year ago 57%. 

Though six or eight of the larger chain 
bakers booked flour for April, April-May, 
or May, the business was spread relatively 
thin among many mills. It is estimated that 
around two million sacks of bakery flour 
were involved in this series of transactions. 
Otherwise the trade is continuing to main- 
tain low inventories and are buying only 
close at hand. Small carlot business to in- 
dependent bakeries persists. 

PMA has again become active in the 
flour market under a new system of rotat- 
ing purchasing periods among East Coast, 
Gulf and Pacific Coast deliveries. Bids for 
export flour, basis Atlantic ports only, were 
received from mills by late March 29. Ac- 
ceptances were expected the following day. 
Shipments must be made by May 1 

Shipping directions continue to arrive in 
good volume, for buyers wish to get higher 
priced flour shipped and out of the way. 
Also possibility of transportation complica- 
tions due to the coal strike, and that in 
the face of low flour inventories, is another 





reason why shipments are not generally 
being delayed. 
Mills have picked up additional running 


time and this, plus the heavy PMA run, 
is improving operation percentages. Kansas 
City mills operated at 85% of capacity last 
week, compared with 71% the previous 
week and 110% a year ago. 

Flour quotations are considerably higher, 
the wheat market having advanced steadily 
throughout last week. Bakery flours are 
up 15@30¢ sack, family grades 10@20¢ sack 
and clears 50@60¢ sack. Immediate ship- 


ment discounts are averaging about 20¢ 
sack. 

Quotations March 27, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: hard winter bakery short 


patent $5.70@5.80, standard patent $5.60@ 
5.75, straight $5.55@5.65; established brands 
of family flour $6@6.60, first clears $4.65@ 


4.70, second clears $4.35@4.45, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4.20@4.30; soft wheat 
short patent $6.60@6.85, straight $5.55@ 


5.65, cake flour $6.65@6.90. 

Five mills report domestic business fair, 
seven quiet, six slow, three dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales averaged 
58% last week, compared with 22% the 
previous week and 20% a year ago. Bak- 
ers took 60% of the domestic bookings and 
the family trade 40%. Operations aver- 
aged 85%, compared with 88% a week ago 
and 90% a year ago. Prices closed approxi- 
mately unchanged to 20% lower. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma points in 100-lb. 
cottons, March 27: carlots, family short 
patent $5.75@6.60, standard patent $5.60@ 
6.40; bakery, unenriched short patent $5.68 
@5.78, standard patent $5.63@5.73, straight 
grade $5.58@5.68. Truck lots 35¢ higher on 
all grades. 

Omaha: A barely noticeable pickup in 
the sales volume of bakery flour came 
into millers’ view here last week. The buy- 
ers’ hold-off continued as it has for many 


weeks. Bakery flour customers bought on 
the usual hand-to-mouth basis, with all 
buyers waiting to see if there will be 


another price break. 

Millers say existing stocks and inven- 
tories are beginning to level off to the nor- 
mal position after considerable stocking up 
during the last 10 days in February. Pro- 
duction definitely has been slower than 
usual, with most mills on the five-day 
week. Millers say they expect a substan- 
tial increase in bakery flour buying witb- 
in a week to 10 days. 

oxport business was dull, with only one 
mill reported busy in that field. Prices 
appear to be coming more stable with only 
one break, a 10¢ decline, during the en- 
tire week. Family short patent $6.50, bak- 
ery short $6.40. 

Denver: Generally, the market is up a 
little this week, with some grades show- 
ing as much as a 30¢ rise. Informed sources 
believe the rise results from government 
buying of wheat for export. Supplies are 
ample for needs at this time; Quotations 
March 27: bakers $6.50, family $6.30. 


Wichita: Mills operated five days last 
week at 90% capacity. Shipping direc- 
tions showed no improvement over the 


previous week ranging from poor to fair. 
Domestic sales, limited to immediate needs, 
averaged 45%, divided 70% to bakers and 
30% to family trade. There were no ex- 
ports. Prices were steady to 10¢ sack 
higher. 


Hutchinson: Inquiry quickened, but vol- 


ume of new flour business was disappoint- 
ing last week. Offers from larger users 
proved unattractive, and new contracts 
usually called for single carlots. Most of 
the buying was by bakers. Because of PMA 
contracts operations were stepped up to 
full time in several mills. Prices were off 
slightly, and mills were willing to grant 
a 20¢ sack discount for prompt shipment 
business. 


Salina: Flour business the past week 
has been rather quiet with prices un- 
changed to 10¢ sack lower. Shipping direc- 
tions covering domestic business are slow. 


Texas: Sales last week amounted to 
around 30% of capacity and consisted en- 
tirely of domestic flour, mainly family 
types. There was some bakery business, 
but sales of both that and family flour 
were all in comparatively small lots and 
for immediate delivery, as buyers are still 
buying only hand-to-mouth, Operations were 
70 to 80% of capacity. Quotations were 
20@30¢ sack lower on family flour and 
about unchanged on bakers and clears, 
compared with previous week. There is 
bitter complaint that prices are too low 
considering present costs of wheat. Quota- 
tions March 27, 100’s cottons: family flour, 
extra high patent $6.20@6.50, high patent 
$5.95@6.25; standard bakers, plain $5.90@ 


6.10; clears, plain $4.90@5.10, delivered 
TCP. 

THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis: A slight improvement in 
flour trade is reported by spring wheat 


mills, bookings of the past week represent- 
ing 33.3% of capacity. This compares witn 
27.9% the previous week and 51% a year 
ago. The stronger tone in wheat is bringing 
in a fairly good run of inquiries from the 
baking trade and, while all of the inquiries 
do not result in sales, the volume of actual 
business is improving. Several of the larger 
chains booked 30-, 60- and 90-day needs 
the past week, but virtually all of this 
business was placed in other parts of the 
country and very little represented spring 
wheat flour. One of the large chains fixed 
the price on a portion of its previously 
contracted escalator business based on the 
May wheat future. Several 5,000- and 10,000- 
sack orders were reported. By and large, 
the smaller sized bakers continue to take 
flour only as needed, with a growing feeling 
that prices may be lower as the new crop 
approaches. 

Family flour trade is not heavy, as most 
distributors have sizeable inventories built 
up in January and early February. Move- 
ment of these stocks into consuming chan- 
nels is reported fairly steady, but the 
drain as yet has not lowered inventories 
to the point where new purchases are nec- 
essary. 

Shipping directions on old bakery flour 
orders are only fair on the whole and the 
problem of keeping mills in operation 
still is an important one. Few, if any 
mills, are making more than four days a 
week. Many are running two and one half 
to three days and some are even less than 
that. 

Strong millfeed prices have offset a part 
of the wheat advance in the calculation of 
flour prices, but with the spring season of 
green feeds at hand in more southern areas, 
the idea is growing that the feed values 
may not hold. 

Minneapolis mills operated at only 63% 
of capacity last week, against 70% the 
previous week and 112% a year ago. All 
mills of the Northwest ran 73% of ca- 
pacity last week, against 69% a week pre- 
vious and 107% a year ago. From this, 
it would appear that mills outside of Min- 
neapolis are doing better than the city 
plants. 

Quotations March 29: standard patent 
$6@6.10, short patent $6.25@6.30, high glu- 
ten $6.70, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.95@7.05, first clear $5.65 
@6.05, second clear $4.60@5.20, whole wheat 
$6@6.20 sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons; 
paper sacks 21¢ less. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business continues very slow. Bakers are 
buying only for immediate needs. Family 


flour trade is steady. Shipping directions 
are satisfactory. Export trade is at a 
standstill. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: It was another quiet week for 
local flour distributors, although a little 
more business was done. On the whole, 
bakers maintained their long-time policy 
of only buying flour as needed, and the 
usual number of one and two car sales 
were reported. Bakers report a falling off 
in their business and therefore, are not 
entering the market in a big way. How- 
ever, a few sales of slightly larger amounts 
were made during the week for up to 60- 
day shipment. Spring wheat flour prices 
were down 10@25¢, but other types of 
flour were practically unchanged in price. 
There was no improvement in family flour 
and business continued light. 

Quotations March 27: spring top patent 
$6.05 @6.60, standard patent $5.85 @6.40, first 
clear $4.80@5.80; family flour $7; hard 
winter short patent $5.83@6.10, 95% patent 
$5.75@5.90, first clear $5.08; soft winter 
short patent $6.40@7, standard patent $5.60 
@6.75, first clear $4.95@6. 

St. Louis: Local mills report new busi- 
ness as very slow. Large and small bakers 
are buying cautiously. The price advance 





failed to bring out any demand of note. 
However, there is a slight improvement 
in buying by bakers, but it is for carlots 
for nearby and up to 30 days’ shipment 
only. There is a better demand for clears 
from the exporters, which has created a 
better price tone. Jobbers say there is no 
change in the situation. The trade con- 
tinues to buy in carlots and truck loads 
for present wants. Specifications are only 
fair. Flour prices for hard and soft patent 
are steady to 25¢ lower, clears steady to 
5¢ off, spring patents are 20¢ lower, clears 
10@30¢ off. 

Central states mills report the family and 
baker trade continues to buy for nearby 
wants only. Prices fail to have any bearing 
on the situation. The trade is sitting tight 
awaiting further developments. Shipping di- 
rections are fair. 

Quotations St. Louis, March 27, in 100- 
lb cottons: family flour, top soft patent 
$6.70, ordinary $5.65; top hard $6.90, ordi- 
nary $5.50; bakers flour, cake $6.65, pastry 
$5.40; soft straight $5.60, soft clears $5.10; 
hard winter short patent $5.70, standard 
patent $5.65, clears $5; spring wheat short 
patent $6.40, standard $6.20, clears $5.60, 
low protein $4.75. 

Toledo: Absence of buying incentive still 
characterized the business of milling last 
week so far as the sale of flour in do- 
mestic markets was concerned. The demand 
and buying of flour has been so slack for 
so long, combined with the depletion of 
backlogs, that maintenance of current rates 
of operation of the mills has become a mat- 
ter of real concern to many millers. The 
opinion is expressed that the baking busi- 
ness has fallen off as much as 25%, and 


. the consumer resistance to high prices has 


been surprisingly effective. Many mills are 
not operating more than three or four 
days a week, and with the new crop 
hardly more than three months away it 
looks as if the pinch of hand-to-mouth 
buying might continue until then unless 
something unforeseen happens to change 
the situat‘ou. Some millers were so dis- 
gusted at the way the last export busi- 
ness was handled that they have been dis- 
inclined to continue offers. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Some little interest on the part 
of buyers needing flour in the near future 
is shown, but it is not impressive nor is 
the volume heavy. There is no interest 
in booking for future delivery. The family 
trade, both wholesale and retail, is particu- 
larly dull, which is explained by the fact 
that activity in this branch of the trade 
had probably overplayed itself just previous 
to the February dip in prices, while con- 
suming demand still is far from expecta- 
tions. The retail baking and larger baking 
wholesalers do most of the buying, but in 
many cases it is simply to fill out stocks. 
Clears are firm and steady. 

Quotations March 27, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.30@7.40, high gluten $6.70@6.80, 
standard $6.45@6.55, first clear $5.70@5.80; 
hard winter standard $6.15@6.20, first clear 
$5.50@5.55; soft winter short patent $5.95 
@6, straight $5.80@5.85, first clear $5.15 
@5.20. 

New York: Although the trade reports 
generally slow flour buying, there have 
been a substantial number of single carlots 
sold, which have brought a higher volume 
of business to the market than recently. 
These are for immediate shipment at drastic 
concessions, as mills reach for 30-day busi- 
ness, and are scattered among practically 
all mill offices. Orders come from the 
smaller and medium-sized trade and only 
one chain baker purchased southwesterns 
in round lots for May requirements. Aside 
from this, the bulk of the business was in 
spring wheat flours of all grades, occa- 
sionally 25@40¢ below prevailing levels for 
deferred shipment and many brokers be- 
lieve that hand-to-mouth business is all 
that will pass until the new crop moves. 
Even though contracts on the books are 
not large, general consumption is also off, 
and there is no disposition to make sub- 
stantial replacements, even at the very 
attractive levels offered by practically all 
mills. Even the Baster sales did not reach 
the volume of other years. 

After a break during which the bulk of 
the business was done, prices closed at 
approximately the same levels as the pre- 
vious weeks. 

Quotations March 27: spring family flour 


$7.30, high glutens $6.70@7.10, standard 
patents $6.25 @6.65, clears $5.75 @6.20; 
southwestern short patents $6.05 @ 6.65, 
standard patents $5.95@6.45; high ratio 


cake flours $6.75@7.45, eastern soft winter 
straights $5.65 @6.20. 


Boston: Flour prices in the Boston mar- 
ket closely follow the pattern of the na- 
tion’s wheat markets. Fluctuations are fair- 
ly wide, but in no case can they be con- 
strued as a result of either supply or de- 
mand from the local trade. Mill agents 
report that trade is as dull as any in 
recent years and even offerings at substan- 
tial price concessions fail to attract any 


buying interest. The few sales reported 
are of a fill-in nature and for immediate 
shipment. 

A small recovery from mid-week lows 


enabled springs to show a net decline rang- 
ing from 15@35¢. Hard winters, while 
appearing to be a little steadier are off 
5@15¢. Soft wheat flours show losses of 
10@30¢, with very little demand consider- 
ing the Easter holidays. 

While mill agents did not slacken their 
attempts to consummate some business they 
readily recognized that inventories are be- 
ing rapidly depleted and they are more 
or less of the opinion that substantial buy- 
ing is in the offing. 

Quotations March 27: spring short pat- 
ents $6.55@6.80, standards $6.35@6.60, high 
gluten $6.75@7.05, first clears $6.05@6.15, 
hard winter short patents $6.30@6.60, stand- 
ards $6.10@6.40, straights $6.05@6.35, Pa- 
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cific soft wheat $6.52@6.78, 
winter straights $5.90@6.20, 
$6.90@7.50, family $7.35. 


Philadelphia: The local flour market con- 
tinues to display thinness and trading js 
being held on a minimized basis by the 
uncertainty on the part of the baking trade 
and their unwillingness to purchase until] at 
least some of the present cloudiness is dis. 
persed. 

Meanwhile, the line of least resistance 
appears to be on the downward side and 
after several half-hearted attempts at raj. 
lying, the general run of quotations is uni- 
formly lower, with declines ranging ‘rom 
5@25¢ sack, the widest being’ recorde.) by 
soft winter standard. 

Mill representatives report that ‘here 
has been some spotty buying recently dur. 
ing periods when the market as a \ hole 
was under pressure, but such orders were 
confined to modest amounts of flour and 
were accompanied by directions for i:me- 
diate shipment. 

Otherwise, trading is extremely ulet. 
Even some new offers of flour at sul :tan- 
tial discounts from posted prices have 
failed to generate the hoped-for. act ‘vity, 
All of which serves to convince the ‘rade 
that buying will be on a hand-to-r outh 
basis for some time . . ~ unless price. un- 
dergo a sharp downward revision. 

Stocks in the hands of bakers are |.own 
to be at extremely low levels. The same 
is true of orders on mill books. 

The general lack of confidence is \eing 
attributed to a variety of things. Pri: cipal 
of these, of course, is the interna ional 
situation wherein the behavior of ussia 
is getting all sorts of interpretations, most 
of them with a war flavor. 

Little flour has been acquired her» for 
shipment abroad under the latest oca- 
tions and the only quantity shi: ment 
from here the past week was 56,592 -acks 
on the Wellesley Victory for delivery in 
Marseilles. 

Quotations March 27: spring family $7.25 
@7.40, high gluten $7.15@7.25, shor: pat- 
ent $6.85@7.05, standard $6.75@6.85. first 
clear $6@6.10; hard winter short itent 
$6.35@6.55, standard $6.25@6.35; soft win- 
ter standard $5.25@5.75. 

Pittsburgh: Flour buyers display more 
interest. More flour is being sold ov the 


eastern soft 
high ratio 


entire territory. Immediate shipmen are 
specified on the majority of commit: ents, 
with only a few specifying 30 days. irely 
are any 60-day commitments made. Buy- 
ers still are cautious, but the ne for 
fill-in orders is shown. Directions a also 
better. Retail bakeries report good sales 
in all bakery products. Prices a not 
stable and, while quotations vary dely, 
it is stated that often 30¢ discoun: or a 
trifle less is offered when any flour | uying 
interest is shown. Family patent sales 
are better in the retail end and al have 


brightened a little in the wholesale buy- 
ing by jobbers. Soft wheat cake and astry 


flour sales are also a little larger, re- 
flecting the increased retail bakery sales. 
Majority of mills are pressing hari for 


business, 

Quotations March 27, carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter $5.80@6.1 me- 
dium patent $5.85@6.15, short paten: $5.90 
@6.20; spring wheat $6.33@6.79, medium 
patent $6.42@6.84, short patent $6.52 26.94; 
first clears $5.74@6.19; high gluten $6.79@ 
7.09; family flour, advertised brands $7.34 
@7.50, other brands $6.70@7; cak« and 
pastry flours $5.70@6.75. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: After a few weeks of ex- 
tremely poor flour sales, a slight pick-up 
has occurred. However, both bake and 
jobbers continue to purchase in mited 
amounts for only immediate. and )-day 
shipment, and, in a very few cases, 60 
days. Hard winters enjoy the greatest 
turnover, with northern springs in better 
demand than for some time. Buyers con- 
tinue to pursue a very cautious policy to- 
wards booking and as long as prices for 
prompt and 30-day shipments are fered 
at a discount, they are apparently ot in- 
terested in contracting for future shipments. 


Midwest and Pacific Coast soft winters 
have participated in improved sales in 4 
lesser degree, with cookie and cracker 
bakers taking on small lots. Shipping di- 
rections continue to show a decline and 


some contracts are now running wel! be- 
yond the expiration date. Bread, an: par- 
ticularly cake production, also are slower 
which would appear to be more tha sea- 


sonal. Export sales are again quiet and 
only limited amounts are worked to Euro- 
pean and South American countri: In- 
quiries from South America continue in 


quantities far in excess of the 
licenses are issued for. 


ariounts 


Quotations March 27, carlots, de!'vered 
new cottons: hard winter bakery short 
patent $6.05@6.20, standard $5.80@6.\):, first 
clear $5.50@5.75; spring wheat bakery short 


patent $6.75@6.95, standard $6.60@6. first 
clear $6.25@6.40, high gluten $7.05 27.25; 
soft wheat short patent $6.25@6.40, st: aight 
$5.65@5.90, first clear $5.15@5.40, high 
ratio cake $6.55@6.90; Pacific Coast cake 
$7.25@7.45, pastry $6.35@6.45. Shipments 
by barge from Minneapolis 20¢ less per sack- 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Prospects for the milling indus- 
try have improved considerably, with allo- 
cations of PMA business totaling ound 
18,000 tons placed on the Coast and vir- 
tually all mills participating. Earlier there 
had been some army and Philippine bus! 
ness which, while not substantial, had 
been sufficient to give encouragement ‘0 
those few mills which took it, ani the 
whole picture brightened when the ‘arse 
tonnage was placed. Domestic business tT 
mains unchanged, with buyers taking 5UP- 
plies only on a hand-to-mouth basis 8? 
awaiting developments. High protein flour 
dropped 20¢ sack, but the other blends 
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are about unchanged. Family patent $7.40, 
bluestem $6.63, bakery $6.82, pastry $5.88. 
portland: Government request for flour 
offers brought a substantial amount of 
pusiness to Pacific Northwest mills. Exact 
amounts were not known, but estimates 
of some of the mills indicated a total of 
250,000 sacks will be taken by the gov- 
ernment in this area. This was badly 
needed business for some of the mills, 
which were either closed or operating on 
a curtailed basis. Prices ranged around 
$5.35@5.45, with offers based on 72 and 
90%, as well as in different types of bags. 
Otherwise milling business is slow. Only a 
fair amount of domestic business is coming 
throuch, with no anticipation of future 
requirements. Buying remains on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. 

‘Quotations March 27: high gluten $6.92, 
all-Montana $6.70, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.60, bluestem bakers $6.60, cake $7.30, 
pastr $6.15, whole wheat 100% $6.15, 
graham $5.80, cracked wheat $5.80. 

Los Angeles: Over-all flour business is 
dull. Buying by small retail bakers has 





picked’ up in anticipation of an improve- 
ment in business following Lent, but this 
has iad little effect on total volume. In 
general, there is no interest in forward 
booki.gs because most bakers still feel 
market is weak and that it will be down 
withi: the next 30 days. Then, too, they 
are aiting to see where current down- 
ward trend of sales of bakery foods levels 
eff. (ke flour sales continue good. Volume 
in ars is up. Family flour sales are 
abou: the same as last week when they 
incre. sed some, due to steady consumer 
dems:.d and the replenishing of depleted 
inver ories by grocers. 

Quc‘ations March 27, 100’s cotton: high 
glut $7.57, bluestem $7.14, whole wheat 
$6.72, clear $7.16, bakery $7.34, cake $7.97, 
pastry $6.40. 

— 

CANADIAN MARKETS 

— 





Toronto-Montreal: Mills will now know 


thei ipproximate run position for the re- 
maining months of crop year as all the 
business which will be authorized has been 
alloc ted. Those mills with established 
quot of government regulation flour have 
booked the balance due on their quotas 
to e.d of crop year, and mills with less 
run ‘han average were allotted the balance 
of tlhe special quantity of government reg- 
ulation flour secured last fall. However, 
thills anticipate that their operating time 
for this coming quarter will be down 
cons'ierably. Domestic business is reported 
quie’ 

Quotations March 27: top patent springs 
for use in Canada $8.35 bbl., seconds $7.85; 
bakers $7.75, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars 
with 10¢ added for cartage where used. 


For export to U. K., government regula- 
tion flour $11.57 per 280-lb. for shipment 
to end of March, $11.27 per 280-lb. to end 
of July, Halifax or St. John. 

Winter wheat flour is moving well. Quo- 
tations March 27: standard grades for do- 


Mmestic use $6.75 up according to demand, 
Secondhand cottons, Montreal freight basis. 
Terminal stocks of winter wheat are 


down considerably as millers have to draw 
on that due to nondeliveries from farms. 
Quotations March 27: $1.41@1.43 shipping 
Points in Ontario according to freight. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week reached the largest total 
for some time, and the total of almost 
2,450,000 bbl. was worked to the U.K. There 
were no sales to other destinations. Do- 
Mestic trade was moderately good, and 
mills are averaging better that eight hours 
a day. Warmer weather has lessened snow 
considerably, but most roads in eastern 
Canada are still not open for the hauling 
of grain by trucks to country elevators. 
Quotations March 27: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $9.05 cottons, 
Second patents $8.55; second patents to 
bakers $8.06. 

Vancouver: No new export business is in 
sight for western mills, which are now 
busy working on the April-June alloca- 
tion made some weeks ago by the Ca- 
Radian Wheat Board covering Class 2 
wheat. 

Domestic flour business is showing some 
signs of improvement following an ex- 
tremely quiet period during January and 
February when bakers kept their purchases 
to a bare minimum and allowed stocks 
to sink very low. 

Demand from the small bakers special- 
izing in the fancy goods trade is only 
fair, and it is reported many of these op- 
erators are having considerable difficulty 
in carrying on in view of their rising costs 
and the general public trend towards re- 
duced spending. Store sales are likewise at 
a low point. 


Stocks of hard wheat flour here are 
ample for current needs, and there are 
fair supplies of western soft wheat grinds. 
Cash car quotations for 98's cottons as of 
March 27: first patents $9.15, bakers patents 
“TAs B $8.65; cake and pastry flour 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Re ceipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
. ‘ at principal primary points for the 
ek 


ending March 20, in thousand bushels: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 


Minneapolis .. 117 77 83 10 3,490 2,392 

Duluth «....; 10 2 dS 3 834 266 
Week ending March 27: 

Minneapolis .. 136 85 41 54 3,323 2,280 
hig ry te 7 3 2 2 839 266 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OMEGA MACHINE COMPANY 
PROMOTES R. V. BAKER 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.—Ralph V. 
Baker, assistant secretary of Omega 
Machine Co., has been named a vice 
president of the organization. L. E. 
Harper, president, made the an- 
nouncement. The company is a divi- 
sion of Builders Iron Foundry. 

Mr. Baker joined the Omega com- 
pany in 1935 before it became an 
affiliate of Builders Iron Foundry. 
His first service was development and 
research assistant to the late E. E. 
Harper, founder of the company. He 
was made assistant secretary when 
the firm was acquired by Builders 
Iron Foundry and was moved to Prov- 
idence. 

The Omega Machine Co. manufac- 
tures volumetric and gravimetric dry 
chemical feeders for use in flour and 
feed mills and other industrial proc- 
esses. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LATIN, PHILIPPINE FLOUR 
EXPORTS 756,504 SACKS 


WASHINGTON — members of the 
Flour Millers Export Assn. shipped 
a total of 756,504 sacks flour to the 
Philippines and Latin American coun- 
tries during February. Details by 
countries follow: 








Sacks 

RVI” 6 Sa caw evades 21,400 
| EGA SP ee oe eee 137,730 
CRED a 6.6 6 630 6a FRU KacR ease core 
ee ner ee eee renee ON 17,074 
COORD FICO 460 isc odes esac cs 26,466 
ss toh nan camer nd i v4 6 6 Oe 171,621 
Dominican Republic ...... 23,300 
MOURGGE 9 on cess dccevcisves 12,500 
y So BAP eee 10,430 
CRT 0 6.0 oo 5.0 Shee wa 21,549 
DRMRES, Sb o.We he whe op aesion ast's 16,660 
eer ee 3,500 
| A ee ere fee cre 36,639 
PPO. wa bine Ft stb eee wrwe 16,120 
| ae ea Te eer ra 30,930 
Pe Secs <a be de eee weden we 4,205 
VOMOBOER 6.6 0.0-6:58 0. be pwoeee 57,649 
Philippine Islands ........ 148,831 
|) ere erereye Serre ey eee 756,504 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARGENTINA RICE UP 
BUENOS AIRES — The 1947-48 
acreage planted to rice in Argentina 
is estimated at 129,000 acres, com- 
pared with 122,000 acres in the pre- 





‘ceding year, according to the first 


official forecast. Although the acre- 
age is not as large as the record of 
138,000 acres in 1943-44, it is more 
than double that devoted to rice be- 
fore the war. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of set- 
tling prices at Kansas City for March 20 








and March 27: 

BRAN— March 20 March 27 
i ae ee $66.75@ 67.85 $....@*71.70 
, Sy er «++.-@*59.00 ....@ 60.75 
) Bee oe 51.50@ 52.00 51.75@ 52.25 
SOMO ccccccsss -+++@§$46.25 46.00@ 46.75 
SUT. siicciiduers 41.00@ 43.00 43.00@ 43.50 
August ....... 41.00@ 42.00 43.00@ 43.25 

SHORTS— 

March ....... $....@*76.25 $....@§78.50 
p\ Sree -++--@t68.50 ....@§69.00 
Se, wsseveveace 63.00@ 64.00 ....@§62.15 
Me avyeabene 56.00@ 57.00 55.50@ 56.50 
See Ce 52.00@ 54.50 ....@*53.50 
August ....... 51.50@ 53.75 52.00@ 54.00 
Sales (tons) .. 1,200 1,080 
*Bid. tAsked. §Sale. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending March 20, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Minneapolis ‘as -+. 11,250 19,380 
Kansas City 2,130 3,240 4,080 5,010 
Milwaukee éan 30 3,270 6,220 
Week ending March 27: 
Minneapolis nae «+» .11,610 19,800 
Kansas City 2,880 3,900 4,650 6,360 
Milwaukee $3 a" 60 3,510 5,040 
Philadelphia .. 150 210 ee dhe 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 


6 13 20 27 
23,699 25,283 20,784 *26,476 


Four mills ... 
*Three mills. 


43 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Spring family 


Spring top patent 
Spring high gluten 


Spring short 
Spring standard 


Spring first clear 


Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
winter family 
winter short patent 
winter standard 
winter straight 
winter first 
flour, 
flour, 
Durum, gran., bulk 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 
Rye 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


Hard winter standard 
winter family 
winter straight 
winter standard 
flour, 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 


famil 
high 
short 
standard 


clear 


white . 


dark 


first clear 
Hard winter short 


white . 


Durum, ‘gran., 


Family patent 
Bluestem 
Bakery grades 


Pastry 


bulk 


Seattle 
$...@7.40 
-+-@ 


(Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 


Chicago Mpls. Kans, City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@7.00 $6.95@7.05 $...@... $...@... $7.30@7.40 
6.05@6.60 ... ~ owe. es Ss wT. eee 
ey ---@6.70 ...@.. --@... 6.70@6.80 
---@... 6.45@6.50 ...@.. --@6.40... TT) 
5.85@6.40 6.25@6.30 ...@.. -.-@6.20 6.45@6.55 
4.80@5.80 5.65@6.05 ...@.. ---@5.60 5.70@5.8 
re See «+-@... 6.00@6.60 --@6.90 ...@... 
6.83@6.10 ...@... 5.70@5.80 ...@5.70 ...@... 
5.75 @5.90 --@... 5.60@5.75 -.@5.65 6.15@6.20 
«+» @5.08 --@... 4.65@4.70 ...@5.00 5.50@5.55 
0 wise oe cee re eee a er ae 
6.40@7.00 --@... 6.60@6.85 --@... 5.95@6.00 
5.60 @6.75 = seen ee. ee «dG oes bas bas 
a ee ~--@... 5.55@5.65 --@5.60 56.80@5.85 
4.95 @6.00 —~ Yee ee eee --@5.10 5.15@5.20 
6.60@6.94 --@6.80 s@ oa -@7.00 7.40@7.45 
5.25@5.90 ~-@4.85 ci ST @5.00 5.40@5.45 
6.69@6.89 ...@6.65 , ae @7.00 ...@6.74 
New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta: 
$...@7.30 $7.25@7.40 $... 5. Se Tt ye 
6.70@7.10 7.15@7.25 6.75@7.05 . aa — ee 
---@... 6.85@7.05 6.55@6.80 se eke er a 
6.25@6.65 6.75@6.85 6.35@6.60 ec <s o0@e ot 
5.75@6.20 6.00@6.10 6.05@6.15 -@. oe ee“ 
6.05@6.65 6.35@6.55 6.30@6.60 -@ eos 
5.95@6.45 6.25@6.35 6.10@6.40 ee 6 re « 
et Pre ooo wee «+» @7.35 -@. --@.. 
5.65@6.20 ...@... 5.90@6.20 oe dee ~~ Se 
---@... 5.25@5.75 ...@. a he oc .<0 
6.90@7.50 7.25@7.30 -@. oe @ ons oO 
7.00@7.26 ...@... -@. ves wee Tee oni 
8. Francisco Toronto **Winnipe 
ee Spring top patentf... $...@8.35 $...@9.05 
a. frre Spring second patent] ...@7.85 --@8.55 
- ae Spring first clear... - @6.75 cou os 
5 er Spring exports§ .... ...@11.57 ...@.. 
Ontario soft winterst 6.75@... oo @ oe 
Ontario exports§ eri oe pw 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand cottons. {98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b; at indicated points: 
St. Louis 
cco eM se 


Spring bran 


Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.ft 


Red 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran .. 


dog 


Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Toronto . 
{Winnipeg 
*Brown shorts. 


Chicago 


) 


81.00@ 81.50 
«+++ @80.00 
82.50@83.50 


Buffalo 


82.00@84.00 
84.00 @ 85.00 
84.00 @85.00 


Spring bran 
Bas 


tGray shorts. 


$76.00 @77.00 


$75.00 @77.00 


Minneapolis 
$69.50@71.50 


77.50 @79.50 
-+++@80.00 
-++-@81.00 


Philadelphia 


-@53.25 
-@49.25 


89.00@90.00 


$81.00@82.00 $.. 


86.00 @87.00 


$.. 


$.. 
71 


oie al 
76.00@ 


Kansas City 
— or 
-00@71.50 


-@ 


-@.. 
Boston 
--@81.0 

-@.. 


VE ek 
. @86.00 
@ 


77.00 


a ee 
- @90.60 
Shorts 

--@56.25 
-- @62.25 


{Fort William basis. 


73.00@75.00 


80.50 @82.50 
@ . 


Ft. Worth 
lay * polar 
ee Sie 
76.00@78.00 
86.00@87.00 


Cleveland Atlanta 
Tres Weyer rere, ree’ 
~. were oo ce 
oe cess = fan 
sDivces Os 
Te) Marre 02 @ os 
. wee Ter) a 
Middlings 
$....@59.25 
oH cece 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





‘Visible supply of grain in the U. S., as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on March 20, and corresponding date of a year ago: 


Fort Worth 


Galveston 


Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 


St. Lou 
Wichita 
Lakes 


Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 


is 





-—-Wheat—, -——Corn—~ -—Oats——,, -—Rye --Barley— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
1,308 99 331 4,644 6 9 483 129 3 4 
101 es os 425 - es +? nn es be 
2,426 1,275 158 1,226 105 944 41 305 446 312 
1,448 728 4,256 9,044 483 1,474 108 323 346 518 
7,472 4,316 383 3,397 174 399 2 5 1,510 1,033 
5,293 2,294 90 176 184 98 ; ee 10 9 
1,779 1,624 -» 1,138 - 2 as ‘ oa oe 
10,946 2,682 ae os a ae 7 AR 3 69 
96 815 1,555 1,524 53 136 10 120 o - 
15,544 6,279 492 2,656 41 98 58 34 98 289 
2 22 21 261 87 119 ee -. 4,999 4,021 
2,145 2,183 1,235 1,130 989 328 1,220 597 7,709 6,235 
énbtcecs 172 42 67 1,120 46 56 aie ie ee $0 
524 19 6 560 re 8 1 1 3 ae 
2,141 2,617 1,765 2,485 225 43 76 24 220 223 
¥ at 5 449 503 sé o> es - 40 48 
974 112 263 2,730 5 sé 6 69 es 118 
20 9 477 259 53 19 2 1 5 217 
2,723 1,242 631 347 518 299 es 15 35 
1,743 1.368 1,274 2,581 257 88 1 i 10 9 
4,121 1,023 - 1 17 2 oe 3 1 
61,842 29,134 13,453 36,207 3,243 4,122 2,015 1,609 16,420 13,141 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Closing prices of grain fututes at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT 
-—-Mi li Chicago- + --—Kansas City-—. 
May July May July Sept Dec. May July Sept. 
BD 64<b66a oo08' 231% 225% 234% 223% 222 221% 222% 213% # 211 
Me aacde cates 234 226% 236% 225 222% 222 224% 214% 212 
De: wean gwbtenvte 237% 229% 238% 226% 223% 222% 227% 215% 213 
aes tadéeca towne 240 232% 241% 227% 225% 224% 230% 217% 214 
Se .ewaiuga eet. b'e HOLIDAY— 
ST tees svenedies 245% 236 246 232% 230 229% 234% 221% 220 
SOYBEANS -—-CORN—, RYE ¢ OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July “May July May July May July May July 
350 344 216 205% 396% 312% 232 215 111% 91% 104% 87% 
345 336 216% 206% 400 320% 235 218 110% 91% 104% 87% 
346 339 216% 206 410 330% 237% 217 110% 91 104% 87% 
353 344 216% 206 420 340% 239% 219% 109% 91 104% 86% 
HOLIDAY 
. 366 347 220% 209% 430 350% 244 224 111 92 105 87% 

















WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%2¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 




















HELP WANTED 


v 

WANTED — CHEMIST FOR 2,000 CWT. 
spring wheat mill, with 800 cwt. rye unit, 
northeastern section. Give experience and 
salary required. Address 9284, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


























WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 


good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil BHExpellers. Give details, serial 


numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


| THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











Private Exports 





(Continued from page 16) 


these allocations as they are validat- 
ed monthly. 

First it would be necessary to 
make a tentative six-month alloca- 
tion for each claimant nation. Dur- 
ing the first two months of the pe- 
riod the full allocation could be au- 
thorized, and the allocation for the 
remaining four months could be firm- 
ly set at approximately 75% of each 
month’s allotment. As each month 
came into the export horizon and the 


balance of the allocation announced, ° 


additional menths could be allotted so 
that the allocation program was al- 
ways six moriths in advance to at 
least 75% of the total intended al- 
location. 

In this way the foreign buyer could 
schedule forward commitments and 
the private trade could conduct its 
business operations in a normal man- 
ner. 

Government objections that the 
trade might sell in anticipation of 
authorizations are dismissed as mean- 
ingless. If, these sources say, the 
government would require the ex- 


porter to certify that his sales were, 


made only against validated alloca- 
tions at the time and the govern- 
ment announced that it would accept 
no exceptions to this requirement, it 
is believed that the trade would stay 
in line in this respect. 


Objection Refuted 
The effect of private procurement 
on commodity markets is likewise 
dismissed as a scare device. The long 
range net effect of any export pro- 
gram is the same, io matter who 


The 1948 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS READY! 


Subscribers to THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 


Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THE NortTH- 
WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 


subscriber: 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 

Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

Please enter my subscription to THE NorTHWESTERN 
MILLER and mail me a copy of the 1948 List of Flour Mills. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 


Three Years 
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does the buying, this source contends. 

If the ERP plan remains at the 
present 205 million-bushel level for 
wheat for the 1948-49 crop year and 
world supply conditions are not 
markedly changed, then this concern 
over commodity markets does not 
mean anything. 

However, it is cautioned that this 
controversy over the return of the 
wheat export business to private 
trade appears to center around ERP 
nations and fails to contemplate 
world food problems. Although on 
the basis of present crop conditions 
the world cereal crisis is over, it 
must be remembered that an end to 
the crisis does not mean that world 
food problems are not still consider- 
able. Politically there will be a 
tendency of nations to prop up their 
governments with increasing supplies 
of food. 

To this consideration must be 
added the knowledge that many 
members of Congress associated with 
the draft of the ERP legislation are 
also concerned with the judicious dis- 
bursement of the money appropriat- 
ed, and they may be expected to keep 
a sharp eye on administrative policies 
to insure that the funds are spent 
to the best advantage and that na- 
tions buy wisely. 

Some. congressmen believe that it 
would be unwise to grant blank 
checks to foreign nations to buy sup- 
plies. They feel that the funds should 
be kept under the watchful eye of the 
administrator of the program. That 
can be most easily done through gov- 
ernment procurement, these sources 
say. 

An even greater danger is the fact 
that no administrator has been 
named as the deadline approaches 
when the legislation will become law 
and pass under the control of the 
President and a state department 
staff until an administrator is con- 
firmed. There is a fear that pro- 
curement policies may be inaugurat- 
ed before a transition to private pro- 
curement can be ordered. In the 
interim, the USDA is semi-officially 
on record as favoring a return of 
commodity procurement to the trade, 
and if present policies are continued 
into the next crop year they can 
fend off further requests with the 
alibi that they did the best théy 
could. 





PMA Buying 


(Continued from page 9) 


time the April program has been 
lifted, the government will have a 
lead on the May program by approxi- 
mately 12,500,000 bu. wheat, wheat 
flour and rye. 

PMA wheat already programmed, 
purchased or shipped by April 30 
will amount to approximately 260 
million bushels. Flour programmed, 
shipped or procured prior to present 
procurement is estimated at 70 mil- 
lion bushels, wheat equivalent. 

Commercial wheat shipped through 
April will total 10 million bushels 
and commercial flour shipments in 
this. period are believed to be slight- 
ly greater than 75 million bushels, 
wheat equivalent. 

Coarse grains and grain product 
shipments through April will ap- 
proximate 90 million bushels. 

From these figures it is seen that 
nearly 500 million bushels will have 
moved by the end of April. This does 
not include flour that is being ac- 
cepted this week. 

If it is decided to go for the 570 
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million-bushel export goal a decision 
now clearly indicated, the PMA jis 
on easy street. 

The efficiency with which PMA 
has operated its 1947-48 program 
may be a not inconsequential factor 
in the return of wheat procurement 
to private trade at the end of this 
crop year, if certain problems can 
be adjusted. The PMA can complete 
its 570 million-bushel program from 
old crop wheat, it is predicted now, 
without major market effects and 
hand the business. back to the pri- 
vate grain trade without disturb- 
ance when the 1947-48 export pro- 
gram is finished. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRED H. SCHINDLER JOINS 
DOBRY MILL SALES STAFF 


YUKON, OKLA.—Fred H. Schin- 
dler has joined the sales depart:ent 
of the Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Y«:kon, 
Okla., and will be in charge of ales 
of both family and bakery flo:r in 
the Southeast effective April 1 Mr. 
Schindler recently he» been lo: ated 
in Kansas City as a manufactvrers’ 
agent in various equipment lines but 
previously had been western district 
sales manager for the Larabee ! lour 
Mills Co., Kansas City. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ENGLISHMAN VISITS TRADE 


MINNEAPOLIS—Gordon Ra 
croft of Ross T. Smyth & Co., 
don and Liverpool, visited the 
ing trade in Minneapolis early 
week, going from here to Win 
March 29. He expects to stop in 
neapolis again enroute from Winni- 
peg to New York. Mr. Ravenscroft 
is vice chairman of the London !} lour 
Trade Assn. and has acted as Min- 
istry of Food flour agent for the 
southeastern area of England both 
during and since the war. 


FOR SALE © 


18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruend mr] 











ens- 
Lon- 
mill- 

this 
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Min- 





Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. 
sizes and types. 
j—Tyler Hummer Vibrating an ~ 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3’x5’ and 4 
4—Anderson No. 1 ers, ci - 
plete, m.d. 


ie my er, Rotary Steam 
Tube Dri 


1—Devine 5'x33" Rotary Vacuum Drier. 
1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Heavy Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill wit!: 2 
—100 H.P., A.C. motors. 
2—Nordyke and Marmon pee four 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 
100-Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper »d 
Aluminum Jacketed Kettles up to 


1,200 gal. capacity. 
71—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tacks 
up to 100,000 gal. capacity. 
2—Steel Tanks, 50’ dia. x 33’, 45 deg. 
bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, exch 
equipped with Redler convey rs 
and elevators to handle mate-ial 
from railroad track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 
1—Devine No. 11 Vaeunn Shelf Drier 
with 17 40x42” heated shelves. 
1—Buffalo 32” dia.x 72” face Atm)s- 
pheric Double Drum Drier. 
1—Black and Clawson — Atmos- 


4—Filter Presses, from 12x12” to ‘2x 
42”, plate and frame, open /" 
closed delivery. 

5—J. H. Day Model 82 Ro-Ball \i- 
brating Sifters with two scr en 


decks, each 40’x10’. V-belts, 3 H ”., 
3/60/220-440 volt explosion pr of 
motors. 

1—J. H. Day 8,000-Ib. all-steel h-ri- 
zontal jumbo mixer, stainless s‘°el 
spiral agitator. 

Hammermills, Vibrating Screens, | «i- 
Roller Mills, Tanks, Fi ‘er 
Pressers, Mixers, Packaging »‘a- 


Send for Special Bulletin GB, List-s 
Complete Details 
CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 


14-16 Park Row New York, N 
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SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CAKE FLOUR 


HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART'S DOUGHNUT MIX 







IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 


SOFT WHEAT 
YEARS 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


The ee BS Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Mi -sota 








INTER- CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 


Flour— Grain— Feeds 
30 Wellington St. West 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kens. ~ CONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS C0, 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 
WANT ADS KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 













101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "54° 














Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 














SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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 consilenl Guce 
WY fap fate? 


| 7EA TABLE 


OVENSPRING 
> BETZ 


SALINA, KANSAS 











Year after year adherence to the 
highest production standards has 
given POLAR BEAR a reputation 
for fine baking quality. POLAR 
BEAR has earned that recognition 
by consistently proved: perform- 
ance in many of America’s lead- 
ing bakeries. 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 












— FOR SMOOTHER 
BREAD BAKING 


The bread baking results that have 
made BUFFALO a baker’s favor- 
ite are firmly based on superior 
wheat selection and expert milling 
technique. BUFFALO provides 
the extra baking values. that mean 
smooth shop production, lower 
costs and a fine-textured tasty loaf. 


Sialealeamaiiel 








THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 








Quality Millers Since 1879 
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fHlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 













SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 





Cream of the West 
Castle 


Nelson 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 





WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 


Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 








IT’S IN THE RECORD 


JUTE 


COTTON 


JUTE and 





THE CANADIAN 


Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


CANADIAN TORONTO, ONT. 


" Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


IN CANADA 


LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


—e— 


COTTON BAGS 


BAG COMPANY 











SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ““GLuTEN,’’ Melbourne 


ROLLED OATS 











OATMEAL 





GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CABLE ApprEss, ‘‘GILLESPIE,”’ Sypnry 







COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 












on 





MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Uable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 





Robin Hood Flour 
Mills Limited 


| 
RIENTA EXF RT FF F VAN IVER 














CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 





9E JAW - SASKATOON 





HUMBERST( MONTREA * MONCTON 


















North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
































CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTp. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Home Economics 
Teachers Request 
WFI Publication 


CHICAGO — Wide acceptance on 
the part of home economics teachers 
throughout the entire nation has been 
given to the Wheat Flour Institute’s 
“Family Food-Money Management,” 
a lesson for high school and adult 
home economics classes. Of the 40,000 
home economics teachers in the U.S., 
more than 14,000 have requested 
copies of this educational material 
for classroom use by over 100,000 stu- 
dents, according to the latest re- 
view of millers’ long range program 
activities of the Millers National Fed- 
eration and its educational] division. 
the Wheat Flour Institute. 


Three methods were used to inform 
home economists that the manual was 
available: (1) By advertisements in 
Forecast for Home Economists, Jour- 
nal of Home Economics, Practical 
Home Economics, What’s New in 
Home Economics and Agricultural 
Leaders’ Digest, (2) through a direct 
mailing to home economists on the 
mailing list of the institute, and (3) 
through direct contact between home 
economics teachers and field staff rep- 
resentatives of the institute. 


Importance of Planning 


In offering the manual to teachers, 
the institute points out that although 
there are many ways to measure up 
to the standards of good nutrition, a 
lack of practical know-how deprives 
many families of the adequate diet 
they should have. And now, when 
food costs are abnormally high, plan- 
ning for adequate nutrition at budget 
levels is of prime importance. 

The lesson in food-money manage- 
ment takes good nutrition and food 
costs into equal account. It is planned 
for both adults and high school 
classes. “Every woman, whether she 
is a present or potential homemaker, 
should know the simple principles of 
wise food management,” the institute 
said. 

The lesson is divided into three 


parts, a lesson outline, explaining the - 


principles of food-money manage- 
ment, organized for presentation in 
a single classroom period: daily food 
allowances, the principal food ele- 
ments, the Basic 7 Food Plan and 
how to use it, ‘and how to cut costs 
without lowering nutritional stand- 
ards. 

The second part is a student home- 


ODF ™ 


Doughnuts for Cuba 


pe 
Oa a a a i 

HAVANA — Cuban doughnut dun- 
kers will not be plagued with short- 
ages, according to Pan American 
World Airways, which recently dis- 
patched to Cuba a shipment of an- 
entire clipper load—20,000 lb.—of a 
Specially prepared doughnut mix from 
Miami to Havana. 

It is planned to fill still another 
cargo clipper with Havana-bound 
doughnut machines to increase the 
Cuban capital’s production capacity, 
and arrangements have been made to 
follow the trail-blazing shipment with 
at least one clipper load of flour a 
week. 

All the shipments are being han- 
died by Air Shippers, Inc., Miami, 
which sent a quarter of a million 
pounds of miscellaneous air cargo — 
including 50,000 Ib. of Cuba-consigned 
flour—southward by PAA clipper dur- 
ing December. 
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work project, a work sheet for the 
practical assignment in figuring food 
costs at liberal and limited budget 
levels, plus two graphic reference 
charts: “The Basic 7—A Quick Guide 
to Good Nutrition,” and “Foods and 
What They Do for You,” showing 
where to find the principal food ele- 
ments and why. 

Follow-up questions to test stu- 
dents’ grasp of the lesson material, 


and tested recipes for use in an op- | 


tional demonstration lesson emphasiz- 
ing high appetite appeal at low cost 
are in the third lesson. 

Nutritional information, economy 





WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS C2 UID. 


MILLED FROM 


tips and cooking suggestions pertain- 
ing to various foods are included in 
the manual. The copy that accom- 
panies bread, flour and cereals rec- 
ommends the use of enriched prod- 
ucts and suggests that the homemak- 
er always look for the word “en- 
riched” on the label. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOVERNORS FEATURED 
IN U.P. AD PROGRAM 


OMAHA—A series of 12 advertise- 
ments in the Union Pacific Railroad's 
long-range industrial advertising pro- 
gram during 1948 will feature letters 
written by governors of 11 western 











BAKING 
FLOUR 


MILLED FROM SELECTED 
CANADIAN 


TORONTO — CANADA 
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states and by the president of the 
railroad, George F. Ashby. 

The first ad, featuring Mr. Ash- 
by’s letter and the theme, “Industry 
Is on the Move Westward,” appeared 
in March issues of a large number 
of trade magazines and news weeklies, 
including The Northwestern Miller. 

The governors’ ads, which will fol- 
low the theme of selling industry on 
the opportunity for location and ex- 
pansion in their respective states, 
will include copy written by the gov- 
ernors of Idaho, Utah, California, Ne- 
braska, Washington, Nevada, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Montana, Oregon 


and Kansas. 


ICE 


THE WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA.FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS - "LAKURON” 


WORLD WIDE PO 
THREE STARS 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


PURITY. .¢ 
STERLING 


PULAR FL¢ 
GREAT WEST 
MAITLAND HURON 


and Purity Oats 


)UR 


rel ole chtolalsicl am akctate ks 


TORONTO, CANADA 


BRANDS 
CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE 


CROWN OF GOLD 




























mill is reflected in exact 


baking results in your plant 





Every facility for technical control in the milling of 
flouryis used in our modern mills. A fully modern 
testing laboratory for analyzing the high protein 
hard wheat we use. is under constant operation; 
and a miniature bakery has been set up to 

prove the actual baking results. Here any set of 
conditions typical of your bakery can be simulated. 
and a type of flour produced that will give you 
exactly the kind of results you want in the finished 


loaf. For further information about the technical help 


we can give you. contact one of our representatives 
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or write or wire us direct. 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
EASTERN OFFICE: 1635 MERWIN ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 













HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 

















Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I..S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 















Ff Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 
















HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ceases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 

















Flour Specialists Pice'hour® 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D.G.Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD 8ST. NEW YORK 











BARNEY J. O’DOWD 
BROKERS 


Milling Wheat, Coarse Grains and 
Ali Feed Ingredients 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 






Board of Trade ~ 




















JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC BXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 











ELL YFlourCo. | 
~~ erchandisers 
CHICAGO 















A mother was enrolling her six- 
year-old son in kindergarten. The 
teacher following the usual formula, 
brought out her records and started 
to ask questions. 

“Does he have older brothers?” 

“No.” 

“Younger brothers?” 

“No.” 

“Sisters?” 

“No.” 

At this point the lad, who had 
grown increasingly unhappy and self- 
conscious, put in a _ wistful word, 
“But,” he said defensively, “I’ve got 


friends.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


A certain waggish Broadway char- 
acter appeared among his friends one 
morning with a badly beaten-up coun- 
tenance and a very simple explana- 
tion of how the mishap occurred. 

“I got it from playing my favorite 
game,” he explained. “You know I 
like to call people up in the small 
hours of the morning and ask ‘Guess 
who’.” 

“Yes,” someone prompted. 

“Well,” he concluded, “this morn- 
ing someone guessed who.” 


o¢? 


“So you have to run home as usu- 
al?” scoffed one of the group as a 
timid-looking little man rose to leave, 
“what are you a man or a mouse?” 

“A man, of course,’ replied the 
little fellow with dignity. 

“What makes you so sure?” de- 
manded the other. 

“Because,” he exclaimed, ‘‘my wife 
is afraid of a mouse.” 


oe ¢ ¢ 


The mother was having a hard 
time each day persuading her five- 
year-old. Dora about the health value 
of a bath. She decided to appeal to 
the very young lady’s vanity. 

“A daily bath,” she cajoled, “will 
give you a beautiful figure.” Noticing 
the young one’s skeptical look, the 
mother questioned: “Don’t you be- 
lieve me?” 

“Yes, I believe you,” Dora prompt- 
ly answered, “only, Mom, have you 
taken a good look at a duck lately?” 


¢¢¢ 


Sandy MacTavish is a generous 
man, always giving -praise where 
praise is due. ‘‘Mon,” he exulted one 
day, “But I had a fine game of golf 
with Torrence yesterday. He played 
a gr-r-and game. His driving was 
wonderful. His work wi’ the brawssie 
was per-r-fect. He never missed 
wi’ his mashie, and his putting—ah, 
mon, you should have seen his putt- 
ing! It was mar-r-revelous! He played 
a gr-r-and game.” 

“And how many strokes did he 
beat you Sandy?” one listener in- 
quired. 

Sandy grinned. “Ah!” he replied, “I 
wasna beaten.” 


eo ¢ ¢ 


Hiram: Wall, Si, I planted a mess 
o’ turnips in th’ garden, an’ what 
d’ye think cum up? 

Cyrus: Dunno, what? 

Hiram: A flock o’ hogs, an’ ’et ’em. 
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FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
® 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, Ill. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
FOREIGN FLOUR DOMESTIC 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
——_ N.Y. Produce Exchange 
e Ex. - NEW YORK 
New Regina Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass 




















H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








KELLY-ERICKSON col 


IN ¢ 
Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB : 
New York San Vranciscg 











JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. . 














Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


| THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 














Oable Address: ‘“Dorrgacs,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “‘Famed,’”’ London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR L[MPORTERS 





17 Corn Exchange Champers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Oabie Address. “Coventry.’’ London 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. 


Cable Address: “Tron rovki,” London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON. E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 I.etter Codes 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 


FEED, ETO. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG, 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


| 45 Hope Street 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


©, I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 


GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD.. © 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address. ‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


UTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address. ‘Diploma,’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution 8t., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Qables: ‘‘PuruipP,”” Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, OEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


ITH 
BELFAST 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: “Cleo.” <All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCB 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matluch” 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
vw/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 


Cable Address: “Visco” 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘FRLIXCOHEN” 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N, v. 


Cable Address: “Tarvo,’”’ Haarlem 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ““ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeid,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN — 

P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 

References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address ‘‘Locomotion,”’ Rotterdam 











A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


37 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


DIGBY 8-0774 








SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHW=STERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO, 

















COULTER & COULTER, INC. 
Distributors of 
FLOUR 
In the Metropolitan Area 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Produce Exchange 











WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
NEW YORK 


500 Fifth Avenue 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange 
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Well, a name can mean a lot of things, and it can 
mean different things to different people. For instance, here’s 
what the name “N-A Flour Service Division” means to the 
milling industry. 

LABORATORY FACILITIES designed and staffed 
exclusively to handle flour treatment work and always at the © 
call of your technicians or consultants. 

FIELD SPECIALISTS with over 25 years of flour 
treatment experience available to work out practical answers to 
treatment problems right in your own mill. 

TIME-TESTED PRODUCTS for maturing, enriching 
and bleaching which have been standards in the milling industry 
for over a quarter of a century. 

This is a “name” team that’s ready to go to 
work in your mill today. Why not give them a call? 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR “for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
Scena ~ for a whiter, brighter flour 
: N-Richment-A 


— for uniform enrichment 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 











|: RUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD. 


American babies 
mean business! 


IT’S A BLESSED EVENT abroad when a baby’s 
born in your town... for American babies mean 
business ... good business... for people of 40 
countries. Take that tyke down the street. Nickel 
from Canada helps pin up his pants. Rubber from 

the East Indies caps his nursing bottle. Kapok from 

Batavia cushions his crib. 


He’s a living example of what world trade means to 
every American. Our needs make possible more 
jobs both abroad and at home... . for world trade is 
a two-way street. When we import something, we 
pay with American dollars. Other nations then have 
dollars to buy U. S.-made products they need. And 
that spells greater demand for our goods, more jobs, 
more prosperity for us all. 


Part of every dollar you get comes from world 
trade. And it’s an important part, because it pro- 
motes not only prosperity but world recovery and 
world peace. 
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